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or Loyalty, Courage, Determination, 
Endurance, Mentality and all ‘round 
Efficiency, I'll back up to the last 
penny every one of our 
Boys “OVER THERE” 
AND 
“OVER HERE” 

But—lt's up to you men in the machine 
shops to back me up—it can’t be 
done without dependable tools. 
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Has proved the Best for 
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PREPAREDNESS 





(1) Since the Koppers Company was acquired by American owners, January 
1, 1915, it has placed in operation | 6 by-product coke plants, totaling 1810 
ovens and 30 benzol plants. Between now and September 1, 1918, it will 
put into operation seven (7) additional coke plants totaling 1490 ovens and 
ten (10 ) additional benzol plants, making a total of 3300 ovens and 40 
benzol plants placed in operation in three years and eight months—an 
average of one benzol plant per month and one coke plant every two months 
since the first one was placed in operation. 








(2) The total annual production of coke and by-products from these plants 
will be: 


. 15,700,000 net tons 

Pie tk a ess 6 + OOOO eons 
Sulphate of Ammonia . . . 266,000 net tons 
Benzol .... . .. .. 54,000,000 gallons 
femme. et lw ee FOR 000 | anlloas 
SurplusGas . . . . . . 109 billion cubic feet 


with a total annual value at present prices of approximately $ 187,000,000. 


(3) Of this amount, the annual savings through the use of Koppers plants 
as compared with beehive ovens, totals $90,000,000. The performance 
of these plants that are now in operation is such as to demonstrate beyond 
dispute that Koppers’ present practice leads the world in the manufacture of 


coke and its by-products. 


(4) The Company is stronger today and is better prepared than ever before 
to execute rapidly a large volume of work. 





H. KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Nonwar Demands Remain in Doubt 


Molding of Plan to License Iron and Steel Distribution to Commercial Demands In- 
dicates Belief Surplus Will Be Available in Time—May Production 
Establishes High Records—Manganese Ore Prices Fixed 


OW consumption of iron and steel not related 
H to direct and indirect war requirements is to 
fare with regard to supplies still is an unset- 

tled problem. The latest development along this line 
to come out of Washington is the understanding that 
a licensing system modeled after the English plan 
and covering business not concerned with war has 
been agreed upon by the joint committee of iron and 
steel producers and of representatives of the war 
This proposal soon will come be- 
Consid- 


industries board. 
fore the war industries board for adoption. 
eration given to such a plan suggests that the belief 
is entertained there will be eventually some steel 
over and above essential needs. The quoted statement 
this week attributed to a prominent member of the 
war industries board that 20 per cent of capacity will 
be left for nonwar demands accents the fact that such 
a view is entertained in authoritative circles. This 
estimate would mean probably 7,000,000 tons of fin- 
ished product annually. This statement grew out of 
the announcement of the steel director at New York 
last week that the present orders for the government 
and allies now on hand total 16,800,000 tons. 


It now generally is admitted that the 
survey of demands undertaken by 
the joint committee representing the 
industry and the war industries board 
will fall short of its objects because 
of its inability to develop definite information regard- 
ing the government’s steel requirements. At the same 
time the information accumulated from the 
will discrimination 
and nonessential demands. Relief is 
pressed that the government this week has begun 
the belated allocation of the material for the 100,000 
cars recently awarded. A _ total of 922,110 
being placed with the mills. 


Survey Will Be 
Helpful 


canvass 


serve to draw a closer between 


essential ex- 


tons is 


No more licenses are to be issued by the war trade 
board against the imports of 12,000 tons of English 


ferromanganese which it recently was decided to 
permit. Import licenses will be issued only when the 
imports of manganese ore fall below a certain point. 
The war industries board has issued a fixed schedule 
of manganese ore prices based upon the recent market. 

: Production statistics continue highly 
encouraging in view of the tre- 
mendous demands for iron and steel. 
May high 


rece yrds. 


May Breaks 
All Records 


established many new 
In pig iron the output of 
3,448,207 was the of any May ever 
known and the second largest month in history, being 
exceeded only by October, 1916, with 3,508,180 tons: 
The gain over April was 174,852 tons. The number 
of active furnaces increased from 351 to 361. The 
lake ore movement of the past month also was the 
red letter period for any May. The movement of 
8,792,231 tons was 2,508,619 tons greater than May, 
1917. 
tons ahead of 
Carnegie Steel 
126,264 tons. 


tons largest 


The season’s movement to date is 2,532,957 
last May plate output by the 
Co. set a record with 


year. 


new high 


The tardiness of many pig iron con- 


; sumers in making returns to the 
Speeding Up S 


questionnaires which are to fix their 


Iron Data status as producers of essentials has 
caused speeding up methods to be 
adopted. The furnaces have been formally advised 


by the pig iron committee that all users of iron, not 
reporting by June 6, will be considered in the non- 
essential class and their supplies will be regulated 
Returns from consumers so far received 
amount of 


accordingly. 
that a 
shipped and is obligated to go into nonessential chan- 
This condition makes it probable that a consid- 


show considerable iron has been 
nels. 
erable tonnage of iron way be shifted into war con- 
Statistics on hand in the Pittsburgh district 


bring forth an estimate of 85 per cent of steelmaking 


sumption. 


iron and 65 per cent of foundry iron is being used 
for essential purposes. 
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Where the Responsibility Rests 
B RIGADIER GENERAL C. C. WILLIAMS, act- 


ing chief of ordnance, in addressing a recent 

meeting of ordnance officers at Washington, 
stated that production is now the most important 
factor in the departments share of winning the war. 
Matters of engineering design have been established, 
administration and control are in full swing, and the 
success of the ordnance program rests on. the ability 
of the manufacturers to insure a steady flow of sup- 
plies to the camps and to the front. 

These statements are no doubt true in some measure, 
but is the entire burden upon the manufacturer? Has 
the machinery of the ordnance department been so 
adjusted that there will be no hitch, nor wasteful 
friction at the many points of contact with the manu- 
facturers? Consider the inspection division. 

Expanded suddenly to many times in its original size, 
it is obvious that there not time for minute 
examination of the personnel of the inspection divi- 
sion. The greater number of executive heads are 
men of wide industrial and engineering experience, 
and their work has been a credit to the department. 
However, the bullet-proof character of the inspector’s 
job, and the fact that many were called for and many 


was 
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chosen, left the door for some incompetents. 
W. H. Morgan, of the Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, O., recently testified before the senate committee 
on military affairs. The fact that this manufacturer 
has filled a $15,000,000 contract for heavy ordnance 
ahead of the time limit specified, and at a saving to 
the $800,000 on an 


wheel for gun carriages alone, removes any insinua- 


open 


government of over improved 
tion that a complaint is prompted by selfish considera- 
tions. Mr. Morgan complained that the inspectors em- 
ployed by the department lacked technical training 
to make them competent. Foundries producing cast- 
ings for ordnance work have had a similar experience. 
Through ignorance of modern methods, much time 
and material has been lost through the rejection of 
castings which could have been made satisfactory by 
the use of welding processes. 

Another case of the hypercritical frame of mind, 
which sometimes marks incompetence and in other 
instances arises from hampered authority due to red 
tape, is given by a middle western firm. This manu- 
facturer was constructing railway carriages for heavy 
ordnance. The drawings supplied were based on the 
French system, with all dimensions in metric measure. 
As no deviation was tolerated, a complete revision of 
production equipment was necessary. 

The entire responsibility of ordnance production 
is by no means on the manufacturer. The structure 
of the department itself needs strengthening, as it is 
the steel framework upon which the production is 
built up. To continue this comparison, a revision of 
design is necessary in tension members, which con- 
stitute the inspection division. In some cases these 
members are obviously under weight and should be 
replaced by heavier shapes. In others the factor of 
safety allowed is entirely too great and a redesign is 
necessary. In any event the inspection division should 
be able to carry its full share of the burden. 


Meeting the Call of War 


TRUE manifestation of the grim spirit of war 
that has gripped the important business inter- 
the 


annual general meeting of the American 
Steel institute at New York the past week. 


ests of country, was displayed at the 
Iron and 
War and 
the things that count for victory.occupied the thoughts 
the 


conversations. 


and discussions of meeting and crowded the 


private Consideration of ordinary 
were 


The 


business and matters of personal advantage 
relegated to the level of secondary importance. 
strong and virile patriotism of Mr. Schwab and the 
measured and far-sighted wisdom of Judge Gary 
together formed a background against which individual 
views were projected and joined in a.swell of set and 
militant determination to carry the great cause through 
to a successful conclusion, no matter what the cost. 

Judge Gary fitly summarized the present status of 
the iron and steel industry from a broad viewpoint 
of the future. 


the tendency toward criticism at Washington to a 


He pointed out how war has changed 
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desire for earnest co-operation with business 
business is meeting the new and friendly 
“We are being 


pared for the future and the iron and steel business 


spirit with 


its best. Then he said: better pri 
will be on a better basis and a better footing 
before; well prepared to succeed in the contest 
the competition for international trade. If we 
the that 


do not have much in cash 


war will be worth something to us, if we 


If we lose the wat 
not whether we have any 


it is so important 


or not.” 
The 


dence of a 


meeting displayed no evi 


attitude 


sober tone of the 


; ] 41 
tOWalrG rhe 


light-hearted 
that 


burden and task lies ahead. Rather it 


was tn 


appraisal of a big job by business minds, neither too 


optimistic or unduly pessimistic but full of faith 
Americanism. 

The New York meeting showed clearly and wh) 
the iron and steel industry is giving the governme: 


100 per cent co-operation as so ‘nerously 


‘| he 


meeting was the spirit of the industry. It reflected 


gC 
edged by Steel Director Replogle 
effort of « 


the present-day consecration of the 


manufacturer and the capacity of every plant to the 
higher cause of national necessity. It in 
along with the country at large, the iron 
industry gradually has grasped what the war mean: 
and will require and has settled down to meet every 


demand that may be made upon it 


r 9 > ' P ' 
Second Labor Problem of Industr 
HEN employes have 
called 


the draft, it has been the usual 


enlisted or hav: 


into training by the operations ¢ 


thing for employers to extend their best wishes and 
h 


»Y ; 
ell Liit’y 


the promise of their old jobs back again w 


return from the war. If that has not been possibl 
they have been given to understand that places would 
be made for them in their old organization ry) 
going presented one problem. Since such larg m 
bers of industrial workers have been called 

colors, labor shortages have existed. In a way this 


problem has been met by enrolling 


~ 


of publi SCTVI 


reserves, a proper allocation of workmen and 


employment of women 
the 


Further drains upon the man 
however, will increase that 


power of nation, 


1 


problem and cause the adoption of other. expedies 


to meet fresh labor she rtages 
A greater problem perhaps will confront indu 


when these soldiers return The problem of re in 
ing them for and replacing them in industry will 
particularly difhcult, since large numbers of them 
return, as Canada, maimed, runic 


No two will have precisel 


they have to 
gassed and shell-shocked 
the same injury 

Several 
Atlantic 


weeks ago, al transport do ked nt 


port and 50 American soldiers saw thei 


homeland after more or less lengthy absences. During 
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than ever 


had the and that 


ehting had left them in a more or less battered con- 


~ 


ose absences they fought enemy 


dition. During a recent week 148 sick and wounded 


oldiers of the American expeditionary force arrived 


at ports in this country These variable demonstra 


tions of war’s ravages have served perhaps even more 


than reading the casualty lists in the 


Mane 


newspapers to 
\merica realize what war with Germany means. 


It did more than has anything else to remove the look 


f smug complacency from the faces of the stay-at- 


ymes Chief in importances, however, has been the 


result that industry has awakened to the realization 


that preparation must be made to receive such wound- 


| and imed soldiers. Consideration must be given 

to the restoration of their missing members, their 

| nervous systems, the use of paralyzed or 
lyzed muscles 


While for a long time in the Creusot works of the 


Schneide rrothers in France, such reconstruction work 
is been in operation and the equipment of that 
department of its welfare work is most complete, the 


ves of industry have turned to a nation nearer home. 
Canada, from whom has gone forth approximately 
1),000 volunteer soldiers, is already receiving droves 
of them sualties, and is leading the world 
in reclamation work. Committees of business men 
om the United States recently have visited Toronto 
hich is the center of such work and have given 
i sive study to this problem ‘his means that 
itive plans will soon be laid in this country, par- 
ularly by the iron and steel industry, to inaugurate 


1 part of its welfare work, some such reconstruc- 


tion and re-education methods as 


are 
followed and have proved so successful in the neigh- 
good work is being done by the 
for Crippled and Disabled Men 


\ letter it sent out recently reads 


’ 


Red Cross Institute 
1 Ni \ York city 
follow . 


With thoughtful placement effort, many men can 
basis of past experience. With 
bled soldiers who have profited by training, the 
hould be even easier. The patriotic duty of 

' tudy the determine what 
ones might be satisfactorily held by cripples; to give 
for these jobs; to consider 
applications of disabled men for 
bearing in mind the importance of utiliz- 
ng labor which would otherwise be unproductive; to 
returned soldier the honor of offering him real 

rather than proffering him the ignominy 


| | 1 
ec employed on the 


emipti yers 1s TO 1iobs to 


the cripples preference 


1\ the 


ao the 


( mploymer | 


! har iob 

lf the employer will do this, it will be a great 
factor in making the complete elimination of the 
dependent cripple a real and inspiring possibility 
Returning soldiers must not be made to feel that 
they are subjects of charity, but in them must be 
inspired the feeling as it has been in Canada, that 
ince they have done so much for the country, the 
country 1s back of them and is doing and will do 


all it can for them to help them find their useful place. 
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orging, Philadelphia ...... 60.00 N 4c ural S hapes eeccee 1416 muss 
SHEET BARS 3.00 None as Hot essed, squ 
ps am hearth, SHEET BARS we ferrous Markets ...... 1420 pa - soot quar vo aa 
et: - Somenows ty Coke By-Products 1452 Hot pr aoe ey 2.30 off 
semer, ittsburgh see 51.00 Mach as Z Lot press i gor lan 2 30c oO 
ar . d in d, hexago — ft 
Bessemer, Youngstown ... 51.00 € Tools ..++..+++++: 1454 Cold pressed, squa ¥ bl ippes 2.10¢ off 
wing 51.00 ( Id pressed sai - lank.... > 25¢ off 
Cold pressed, a ae 2.00c off 
Cold pressed, he zagon | Dias .. 2.25¢ off 
. xagon tapped MNc off 
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me 


a “habe 


Tey 


. Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


4 





. Prices 
= Tune 
b23 
4 1918 
% 
4 Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh $36.30 
BF Basic pig irot Pittsburgh 33.11 
5 : 
= *No. 2 Foundry pig iron, Pitts. 34.10 
= *No. 2, Foundry pig iron, Chi 33.00 
= ; sie 
=s Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 37.50 
= 
k Malleable, valley .......... 33.50 
fed Malle ible. Chicago eccesere 33.50 
=f a 
FE **Southern, No Birmingham. 33 
= *Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton 33.00 
& Basic, eastern Pa 32.00 
**No. 2X Virginia, furnace » 33.50 
**No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia 34.25 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered 250.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 47.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 51.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pitts.. 51.00 
=] Open-hearth billets, Pitts...... 47.50 
E Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 2.90 
7 Steel bars, Chicago.....ccccess 2.90 
Iron bars, Philadelphia........ 3.50 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silic« 


spre 
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Pt Ae ATR All Mie a Te ll A lhe 


aa t 


% 


-t 
Quotation, on leading products June 5, average for May. 1918, average for March, 1918, and average for ’ 
June, 1917. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named, * 
* 
\verage prices Prices Average prices 4 
May, March, June, June May, March, June, ts 
1Y18 1918 17 1918 1918 1918 1917 
. 
6.15 $ $55.20 Iron bars, Cleveland $3.64 64 643. St a 
Iron bars, Chicago mill 3.50 { 3. 5¢ 4 ‘ 
Beams, Chicago 3.00 +00 4.63 ba 
) ( 1. Beams, Pittsburgh 3.00 00 4.00 4 
50 37.50 1.8 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 3.185 3.18 3.18 4.66 , 
33.50 $3.50 07 lank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 ; ; 4 > 
3.50 33.50 lank plates, Chicago........ 3.2 ; 3.25 7.9 o 
; 3.50 ; lank plates, Philadelphia... . 3.435 3.43 3.43 9.66 % 
3. 33.00 38.60 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pitts...... 5.00 5.00 5.00 8.13 
32.00 33.00 46.37 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts. 4.25 4.25 4.25 7.57 » 
33.50 33.50 46.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts.... 6.25 6.25 6.25 9.95 te 
34.25 34.25 47 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.62 sé 
: 250.00 431.25 Connellsville furnace coke...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 11,12 
47.50 47.50 93.75 Connellsville foundry coke..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 11.18 
51.00 §1.00 101.25 Heavy melting steel, Pitts..... 29.00 29.00 30.00 40.00 
51.00 51.00 101.25 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 28.50 28.50 29.50 36.62 
47.50 47.50 93.7 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 29.00 28.90 30.00 37.00 ie, 
2.90 2.90 62 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa... 34.00 34.00 35.00 47.87 Pa 
2.90 2.90 4.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago....... 33.50 33.50 35.00 46.75 : 
3.50 3.50 4.26 Rerolling rails, Chicago........ 34.00 34.00 35.00 46.00 4 
yn, 
(For Appitronat Prices See Pace 1464) 
ae) hid Al PL en, yee Pe eee 


Insist Users Make Quick Returns 


Pig Iron Committee Advises Furnaces to Consider Consumers Not Reporting by 
June 6 in Nonessential Class—Reports Show Much Iron Going Into Non- 
war Work—Government Favors Covered Consumers 


Cleveland, June 4.—More vigorous 
methods to get in the returns from 
consumers of pig iron to the ques- 


tionnaire showing the extent to which 
they are occupied by essential work 
have been adopted by the committee 
on pig iron, iron ore and lake trans- 
In a new letter by Chair- 
man H. G. Dalton to the furnaces, 
it is declared that consumers who 
have not made a return by June 6, 
will be considered the nonessential 
class and will be entitled to receive 
pig iron only in accordance with that 
class until they establish their status 
otherwise. The letter to the furnaces 
dated May 28 follows: 


portation. 


Gentlemen :— 

While we appreciate in asking that 
the blanks sent you requesting certain 
data in regard to pig iron matters 
entails considerable work and_ will 
take some time to complete, still we 
are hopeful that we might get the 
reports in within two weeks. This 
time has elapsed and very few of the 
reports have been received so far. 


I write to urge you to give special 
attention to sending them in with as 
little further delay as is possible. It 


important 
supply 


to the department 


is very 
we furnish this 


of steel that 


the earliest 
have no doubt that 
delayed in your re- 
ports awaiting the figures you have 
requested from your customers; pos- 
sibly they do not appreciate the im- 
portance of prompt reply. 

Might I ask if you would again 
communicate with such of your cus- 
tomers, who have not yet made their 
reports to you, requesting prompt 
compliance and I should think you 
might suggest in the letter that not 
hearing from them by a certain date, 
say June 6th, you will consider that 
they are on nongovernmental work 
and that you will make your report to 
the government and this committee 
on such basis. 

I believe if there is further delay 
in hearing from them that the depart- 
ment of steel supply will support us 
in our contention that their work 
must be nonessential; otherwise they 
would be more interested in making 
their reports promptly. 

Trusting that you will realize the 
importance of hurrying these reports 
along and, therefore, will give it your 
first attention, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Chairman, Pig Iron, Iron Ore 
and Lake Transportation Com- 
mittee. 


information to them at 
date we can. I 


you are being 


the commit- 
The largest 


Allocation 
tee continue to increase. 


requests to 


of the week calls for 17,500 tons of 
basic and 8400 tons of bessemer for 
June-December delivery to the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. for general steel re- 


Other ordnance require- 
include 1500 tons of June- 
August bessemer for a Braddock, 
Pa., user; 2400 tons of June-Decem- 
ber foundry for one Wilmington, Del., 


quirements. 
ments 


consumer, and 1860 tons of foundry 
for the same delivery to another 
Wilmington interest; and 500 tons 


of prompt foundry for a Pittsburgh 
plant. the Fleet corporation 
2500 tons of foundry for June-Novem- 
ber will Plattsburg, N. Y., 
consumer and 500 tons of early No. 
2 to a Baltimore shop. The rail- 


roads now are considered a govern- 


Fy rT 


g0 to a 


ment department for the allocation 
of material and the American Rail- 
way association will distribute such 
supplies. A lot of 900 tons of bes- 
semer was allocated to the associa- 
tion this week. 


Unfilled Demands 


June 3.—There is still a 
for pig iron that cannot 
In all local offices there 


Accumulate 


Boston, 
large demand 
be satisfied. 
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big accumulation of orders that 
when and if the iron 


Inquiries for lots of 


is a 
are to be filled 
becomes available. 


from 100 to 1000 tons dre frequent and, 


some for large amounts, but no matter 
how large or small the inquiry, it finds 
mo response on the part of the fur- 
maces and merely takes its place in the 
files. Meanwhile, the delivery of iron 
on old contracts leaves little to be de- 
sired. Alabama furnaces, thanks to the 
free deliveries 
weeks, are practically all caught up with 
their arrearages and 
be the general condition among Buffalo 
furnaces, there is at least one big 
merchant furnace in that region that is 
now right up with its orders. Virginia 
furnaces continue far behind, but trans- 
portation conditions 
that section and there is 

ment than a fortnight ag 


during the past few 


while it may not 


have improved in 


better move- 


Stocks Better Than Expected 


New York, June 3—The pig iron 
questionnaires which have been filled 
in and returned by the consumers, 
show the latter to be much better 
provided with iron than was thought. 
They show that many consumers who 
in recent months have urgently been 
requesting large 
stocks on hand. This favorable show- 
ing is due in part to the fact that 
many consumers, although using iron 
on a hand to mouth basis, have main- 
tained stocks of varying size to fall 
back upon in case of emergency. 
About 75 per cent of the consumers 


deliveries, have 


in this district have returned their 
questionnaires. Several tonnages of 
foundry iron have been shipped by 
eastern furnaces to consumers in 


this district recently, as a result of 
requests by the government. These 
ported involve small spot lots of high 
manganese, gray forge and off-foun- 
dry iron. A canvass of the trade 
shows that of all eastern blast fur- 
naces, only two, which have a com- 
paratively small production of foun- 
dry, have not yet sold 
half output. One of these furnaces, 
however, has made reservations for 


their second 


its regular customers, and will book 
formal orders as soon as the price 
has been established July 1. Most 
makers still have large tonnages to 


deliver on contracts at $40 and higher. 
Many makers have not yet completed 
deliveries on second half of 1917 
contracts. Some have just 
begun to make deliveries at the $33 
price. 


makers 


Covered Consumers Favored 


June 4.—Government 


for castings 


Philadelphia, 
contracts hereafter will 
be awarded as far as 
foundries which covered 


possible to 
have their 


pig iron requirements. This position 
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has been taken by the pig iron divi- 


sion of the war industries’ board. 


Several eastern foundries have been 


rebuked for 


ing contracts 


taking government cast- 


without being covered 


on iron One melter took a contract 
and then notified the government he 


had not covered, expecting the latter 


to furnish the metal. The pig iron 
division, as a result, requisitioned lor 


; 


this contract, all the stock otf iron 
which the consumer had on hand and 
tonnage to 


will supply additional 


finish the contract. This procedure 


has deprived the consumer or any 
iron for commercial work Eastern 
furnaces which have not sold their 
output for the second half have been 


assured they will not be called upon 


to furnish more than their pro rata 
share for government work hus 
they will have an opportu equal 
to that of other turnaces to care tor 
their regular customers Considerable 
basic and foundry iron has been allo- 
cated the past week to eastern con- 
Summers Leon ird Peckitt, preside nt 
of the Empire Steel & Ire Cr 
eastern member of the subcommittee 
on pig iron, has been given charge 
of the low phosphorus iron situation. 
The Midvale Steel & Ordnance: Co 
blew in this week its Coatesvill 

act t make about 12,500 tons 


ndard low ph »sphort Ss Irom Cuban 


ore ly Eastern Steel Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., expects to resume on this 
grade later with Spanish ore provided 

‘ government ings 4 the 
latte 

Survey About Completed 

Pittsburg] June 4 Survey of the 
pig iron situation, which is nearing 
completio: discloses tl fact that 
there will be large tonnages of both 
steelmaking and foundry iron now 
being used in the manutacture of so 
called less essentials diverte: to the 


production of military necessities. The 


survey has required a gre amount 
of work on the part of consumers 
in filling out questionnaires and tor 
this reason has progressed more 


slowly than had been expected. The 


committee on pig iron, iron ore and 
with a 


nted by 


Wal lt 


lake transportation, is dealing 
total of 20,000 tons rep: 
requisitions of the 
board, but is deferring action till the 
survey is more nearly completed. These 
requisitions involve 7000 tons of basi 
and 13,000 to 14,000 tons of bessemer. 


Rep ived 
\eports receive 


prove to be ‘ 


tremely illuminating to furnace inter 
ests. The latter have discovered in 
numerous instances that a_ sizable 
amount of iron which they have been 
shippit gz al d for which they have 
committed themselves, is for the pro- 


duction of material not related to 
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war work. One producing interest 


has found that approximately 2000 


tons of steelmaking iron, can be 


manutac 
ture of war It is 


estimated that 85 per cent 


shifted each month to the 
requirements. 
roughly 
of steelmaking iron and 65 per cent 
of foundry iron is being used for wat 
Some blast 


now are of the opinion that 


work. furnace operators 


govern 
1] 


ment demands can be met and still 


leave a fair tonnage of iron, especially 
foundry grades, for commercial users 
This view, however, is not shared by 
all producers. Demand for all grades 
of iron continues, but is less insistent 


because consumers appreciate no ton 


nage iS available except occasional 
off lots. Some consumers have asked 
furnaces to supply them with any 


tonnage that may be pro- 
One 


off grade 


1 ‘ 


duced at any time. furnace in 


terest has promised to supply 1000 
tons of foundry iron high in sulphut 
whenever such tonnage is made. 

The war industries board is watch 
ing closely to see that production ol 
neither pig iron nor steel is cut down 
where, in its estimation, this is not 
necessal®ry. Se veral operators wl =) 
were preparing fo blow out for relin- 
ng were asked by the 
do so. As a 

' 


kept going and will be 


board not to 


result, these furnaces 


until it is imperative that they be 
blown out. Averages of W. P. Snydet 
& Ls ror May 


showed that selling 


basic and bessemer iron 


fixed leve Is. 


Scarcity Still Grows 


Buffalo, June } The s« 


iron grows with the further mobiliza- 
tion of the nation’s steelmaking pro- 


gram and 


producers are beginning 

believe that these conditions will 
prevail for the duration of the war. No 
iron can be bought except on govern- 


ment’s priority orders and then only 


an urgent case, so long as the govern- 
ment’s scheme to systematize is pend- 
awaiting with 
report of the 


as to whether 


ing. Producers aré 


no little interest the 


war industries board, 


} 


there will be ‘any iron tonnage of 


consequence available for the nonwar 
industries Little, if any, surplus is 
looked for in 


phorus iron as there is a real short- 


basic and low phos- 


age of these grades now 
No Market in Chicago 
Chicago, June 4.—Except that melt- 


take up any iron 


offered them no market for pig iron 


exists in Chicago. Makers are pro- 
ducing all they can drain from blast 
furnaces and are seeking to dis- 

} ; ; tah! +1, } ; 
tribute it most equitably e best 
interest of all They are not selling 


‘ 71 
because they have none to sell tor 
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delivery this side of 1919. Melters 
are not inquiring for iron because 
they have canvassed the market and 
found it bare. There is demand, but 
it is quiescent, ready to take any- 
thing offered, but not asserting itself. 
Much attention is being given to the 
questionnaire of the American Iron 
and Steel institute. Returns from 
western foundries are coming in well 
and give much information. South- 
ern makers are not yet offering any- 
thing except off iron, usually low 
silicon and high sulphur, though some 
lots carry good silicon content with 
the high sulphur. This is being ab- 


sorbed readily. 


Consider Freight Changes 


Cincinnati, June 3.—The proposed 
change in pig iron freight classifica- 
tions has not yet been fully digested 


by many sellers and producers. It is 
thought that 
the Central 
the 
only a class rate will in the long run 


the recommendations of 


Freight association to 


abolish commodity rate and use 


be a good thing for the furnaces, and 


it will undoubtedly lighten the load 
of their traffic departments. The ad- 
vance of 25 per cent that is scheduled 
to take place June 25 has brought 
out an insistent call for shipments 
on contracts. The car supply in the 
south is easing up and the movement 
of iron from the Birmingham district 
is very heavy. Inquiries have lately 


been receiving only perfunctory notice 


because the furnaces have no iron to 
offer. 

Rushing Shipments Through 
St. Louis, June 1—Strenuous efforts 
have been made by southern manu- 
facturers of pig iron to rush ton- 
nages through to this district and 
other Middle Western points before 
the new increased railroad rates take 
effect. The result has been a not- 
able increase in receipts during the 
past two weeks Embargoes against 
territory east of the Mississippi river 
have also served to stimulate the 
movement in this direction. Accord- 


mates of the quantity of pig iron go- 
ing into war work in this district 
i from 60 to 75 
placing 


estimated 
authority 


Is variously 


per cent with one 


it as high as 80 per cent. 


Shipments Are Improving 
June 3.—Furnace 
the 


carefully watching production and de- 


Birmingham, Ala., 


company officials in south are 


selling practically 


Despite the fact 


livery and leaving 
to its 
that there is 
railroad 


own accord. 


some improvement in 
delays in de- 
liveries on old contracts still 
be heard. The production is improv- 
ing going 
down 


car situation, 


are to 
stocks are 


Steadily and 
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Still Kasier. 


Car Supply Now Adequate and Quality of Fuel Improves Labor 


Lack Remains Factor 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Supplies of cok« 


constantly are becoming easier and 


all furnaces are reported to be in a 


comfortable position. The quality of 


the fuel still is below standard, due 


to irregular charging and drawing of 


ovens, a condition brought about by 


shortage and irregularity of placing 
cars which prevailed some time ago. 
In some instances, lack of labor also 
is a factor in this situation. The 


car supply now is adequate and place- 


ments are more regular so that there 


decided betterment in quality of 


is a 

fuel moving to furnaces The im 
provement in this respect promises 
to continue in view of the fact that 
oven operators are enabled to produce 
on a more uniform schedule. The 
car supply on the Monongahela and 
Pennsylvania railroads in the Connells- 
ville region during the past week 
averaged 100 and 98.7 per cent, re- 
spectively. For May the respective 


and 96 


as compared with 63 and 78 per cent 


averages were 95 per cent, 
being diverted 
stacks at the 
direction of adminis- 
No the 
market are being made as yet. 
duction during the 
340.100 


with 343,270 tons for the preceding 


for April. Fuel is 
idle to 
the 


from active 


federal fuel 


tration. offerings in open 
Pro- 
May 


compared 


wet k ende d 


25 totaled tons as 


week, according to The Connellsvilk 


l ourter. 


Improvement Signs Are Near 


St. Louis, June 1—For the first 
time in several weeks tl feeling in 
the coke situation loca!!y and to the 
west and southwest shows . slight 
signs of improving During the past 
week fair tonnages have passed 
through this gateway on their way to 


hard pressed consumers in western 
states. The intensive efforts of fed 
eral and state administrations to re 
lieve the stringency are beginning to 
bear fruit There is still, however, 
an urgent and heavy demand for 
both furnace and foundry’ grades 


Production by gas and _ by-product 
ovens shows a decided broadening 


tendency. 


Government assistance has been ten 


tatively promised established plants 


and several large enterprises in pro 
interests 
defi 


the 


estimates 


cess of organization. These 


have been requested to outline 


nitely just what they can do in 


matter of production, with 


of time and cost of proposed en 


largements. These negotiations have 


Production Favorable 


been confidential, and publicity at 


than in general terms, 
both by 


this time other 
is being avoided 


' 
the 


government 


agents and companies involved 


Production is Increased 


late 


June 3.—A 
Wise held shows an 


Cincinnati, report 


from the County 


increase in production of both fur- 
nace and foundry coke. But this 
increase is more marked in foundry 
coke and the report is borne out 
by foundry coke consumers here who 
obtain some fuel from that district. 
Shipments from the Connellsville 
held are improving, and according 


tc statements made by different sell- 


ing agencies the only trouble lies 


in an increase in production, which is 
curtailed by the 


somewhat scarcity 


ol labor. 


No Coke Being Offered 
Birmingham, Ala. June 3.—Coal 
and coke production show slight im 
provement in Alabama but as far as 


coke is 
fered on the open market 


being of 
Either the 
their 
little 


can be learned no 


manufacturers have promised 


coke ahead and are saying very 


about it or contracts made some tim: 


ago are not expiring as soon as was 


expected 


Higher Prices 


For Tin Concern the Mills—Produc- 
tion Practically Full 

Pittsburgh, June 4.—The price of 

tin continues to increase and it is 


said that some makers of tin plate 
in the United States have had to pay 
as high as $1 a pound for this metal 
The levels paid by consumers in this 
country are said to exceed by 15 to 20 


by British 
These ] gh costs are one fac 


which leads some makers of tin 


plate to feel that the government 
should grant an increase in price be 

ginning July 1 Othe makers ap 
parently do not take fhis view but 
think that the price situation was 


covered sufficiently for the present 


when the committee on steel and 
steel products of the American Iron 
and Steel institute announced ad 


vances in the prices of charcoal and 


terne. The industry is producing at 


the rate of about 95 per cent of ca- 


pacity, approximately 


RO00.000 base boxes a 


representing 


Ww eek. 
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Fear Yard Scrap Shortage 


Authorities Take Measures to Anticipate Lack of Supplies—Unfavor- 
ably Located Buyers Permitted to Pay Higher Prices 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1464 


Philadelphia, June 4.—An ominous 
scrap shortage next fall and winter 
is foreseen in the present scarcity of 
Instead of bulging with 
this time of the 
yards not receiving 
to keep busy. Antici- 
pating future conditions, the sub- 
committee on scrap is working out 
a plan to bring to the market scrap 
mines, construction 
quantities of such 
scrap, it is believed, can be located 
and moved with the government’s 
assistance. Much scrap of this character 
the south. It is con- 
necessary to withhold 
material from all consumers who do 
not need it for essential purposes. 
In the meantime, wrought scrap is 
very scarce. The American Board of 
Scrap Dealers has been asked to 
locate 10,000 tons of pipe of a new 
specification for one consumer. Many 
scrap dealers are asking advice on 
how to charge freight advances. The 
authorities say there is no room for 
question. Since maximum prices are 
on a delivered basis, the entire freight 
comes out of the shipper. The scrap 
rate from New England to eastern 
Pennsylvania was advanced 38 cents 
to $2.80, May 25. This rate now is 
in line with the present rates from 
New England and New-York to Pitts- 
burgh and from New-York to eastern 
Pennsylvania, which were advanced 
several months ago. The general 25 
per cent increase will apply on this 
as well as all other rates. Due to in- 
creasing requests from the Pacific 
coast for information, the subcommit- 
tee has decided to appoint a member 
there who will act same as Chairman 
Phillips does in the east and middle 
west. The scrap committee is allow- 
ing applications where justified, from 
unfavorably-located consumers for the 
privilege to pay higher than maximum 


yard scrap. 
scrap as usual at 


year, the are 


enough scrap 


from old plants, 


jobs, etc. Large 


is located in 
templated if 


prices to equalize freight disparity. 
This disparity ranges from _ several 
cents to $2 and $3 per ton. The re- 


port that lower scrap prices can be 


expected July 1, is declared to be 
without foundation by the _ institute 
authorities. 


Shortage Appears Probable 


Boston, June 3.—There continues to 
be an excellent demand for scrap in 
the local market, with the turnover re- 
stricted only by the scantiness of sup- 
plies. It would be some exaggeration 
to say that a shortage exists now, but 


there is no surplus supply and_ the 
indications are in the direction of a 
marked scarcity later on. Any recent 
accumulations have been pretty well 
wiped out and fresh supplies are not 
becoming available in normal quantity. 
Prices are strong, with government 
maximums plus commissions _ being 
freely paid. The prices that dealers 
can charge being restricted, the price 


they can pay are likewise restricted; 
therefore, change 
quotations. 


it is impossible to 


local 
Dealers Feel Rate Increase 
Pittsburgh, June 4.—Dealers in iron 


and steel scrap will be affected great- 
ly by the increase of 25 per cent in 


freight rates, effective June 25. Scrap 
prices are fixed f.o.b. consuming 
points and in consequence the burden 
of the rate increase will fall upon 
dealers. In addition to this many 
dealers have bought supplies which 


have not been shipped and in many 
cases the tonnages were bought f.o.b. 
shipping points, so that dealers will 
face the increases 
on both incoming and outgoing mate- 
rial. Some railroads have not yet 
put into effect the recent general 
advance of 15 per cent in freight 
rates and these are expected to make 
an increase of 40 per cent at one 
One effect of the higher rates 
will be to further intensify 
nearest consuming 
is a freer movement 
standard grades, the 
are said to be in- 
sufficient to meet the demand. It is 
dificult to move material be- 
the greater readiness with 
which railroads issue permits. The 
principal demand is for open-hearth 
scrap. A consumer in this district 
bought 1000 tons of heavy cast for 
open-hearth use at $29, delivered, plus 
commission. 


payment of rate 


time 
probably 
shipments to 
points. There 
of all of the 
supplies of which 
less 
cause of 


Pittsburgh Absorbing Freight 


Buffalo, June 4.—Inquiries are be- 
ing received from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for certain grades of steel scrap 
urgently needed and inquiries state 
that purchasers are empowered to pay 
the difference in freight to nearest 
consuming point in addition to the 
government price. This has been pos- 
sible hitherto by means of govern- 
ment permits but advantage has not 
been taken of it in such volume before. 
The Pittsburgh inquiries are not be- 


ing well satisfied due to the fact 
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ton of heavy 
equivalent is 
The largest 
production of at present is 
shell turnings. The output is 
constantly increasing in volume. This 
scrap is being used by mills which 
have never used it before, though 
the point has not been reached where 
it is of any benefit to low phosohorus 

The strong for 
grade the dealer can dis- 
of almost any has 
Several large railroad lists 

The Pennsyl- 
10,000 the 
local consumer 


practically every 
steel or its 


here. 


that 
melting 
being required 
scrap 


steel 


users. demand is 


every and 


pose tonnage he 


on hand. 


will close this week. 


will run tons; 


blank. A 


heavy 


vania list 
are 
offered 


others 
shearings 


shell 


has been steel 


cut 
the 


reality first 


which 


which were in 
turnings and for heavy 
melting steel price was asked. This 
is in direct violation of government 
rulings and indicates that some dealers 
selling this grade of scrap at a 
price higher than that of $24, deliv- 
ered, fixed by the government. 


are 


Wait for New Prices 


Cleveland, June 4.—Scrap iron and 


with pro- 
scrap that 
le ¢ »ked 

third 


this 


steel dealers here agree 


ducers and consumers of 
cannot be 


for the 


increased activity 


for until after prices 
are made known 
Meanwhile, only enough scrap 
requirements 


Heavy 


quarter late 
month. 
to tide immediate 
seems to be changing hands. 


melting steel is most difficult to buy, 


over 


and were no maximum price fixed, 
$29 would not command a ton. Both 
dealers and consumers are hit hard 
by the increased freight rates, but 
less adverse comment is heard than 
ordinarily could -be expected. Six 


months ago the trade would have felt 


aroused. 


Chicago Quiet and Firm 


4— Although no 
change has taken place in 
the scrap market here, added firm- 
ness is noticeable and some quota- 
tions are slightly higher than has been 
the case recently, Heavier steel grades 
are in considerable demand, but bar 
iron rolling mills are not yet coming 
into the market. Continued scarcity 
is noticeable in rails, car wheels and 
some other grades. Railroad offer- 
ings are small, the Northwestern just 
closing a list of 5000 tons, which in- 
cluded 750 tons of steel rails, 500 tons 
of No. 1 wrought and 300 tons of 
iron angle bars. 


Chicago, June 
marked 


Foundry Consumers Buy 


June 3.- 
movement 


Cincinnati, Following 4 
spirited buying on the 
part of foundry melters a lull is re 
ported by nearly all dealers. Last week 


contracts were conM- 


a number of 
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summated that covered quite a large 
tonnage of both No. 1 machine cast 
and No. 1 railroad wrought. Deal 
ers report some activity in stove plate 
and they are also receiving calls for 
heavy melting scrap. 


Freight Advance Confusing 


New York, June 3.—While many 


brokers will be hard hit by the re- 
cently announced advance of 25 per 
cent in freight rates on June 25, the 


trade generally in this city is making 
every effort to adjust itself to the 
new ruling. All contracts now being 
entered into carry clauses dealing 
with this increase. The burden of 
this increase will eventually rest 
chiefly upon the dealers. At present 
there is some confusion in the trade 
as to the scope of the new ruling, as 
it is pointed out in some quarters 
that the increase of 15 per cent in 
freight rates late last fall affected 
only shipments to certain points. 
During the past week several of the 
mills in the Pittsburgh district have 
come into this market for steel. scrap, 
offering to pay the freight differen- 
tial between western and _ eastern 
Pennsylvania points, in addition to 
the government maximum and the 
3% per cent commission allowed to 
brokers 


Market Is Softer 


St. Louis, June 1—There is a soft- 
er tendency in the scrap market. The 
feature of the trade this week has 
been lively effort of dealers to sell 
their material, most of them believing 
it the best policy to unload before 
the new railroad rates take effect. 
The result has been quite heavy pur- 
chases of reserve stocks for shipment 
to other points, the spread in prices 
permitting ef a fair margin of profit 
in these transactions There exists 
an excellent local demand for iron 
rails, the price of which has advanced 
approximately $1. Otherwise, how- 
ever, little interest has been dis- 
played. Steel is more plentiful than 
heretofore, and consumers are evi- 
dently well supplied by contract, as 
their purchases have been unusually 
light, even for this season No rail- 
road offerings were before the mar- 
ket. 

Market at Standstill 

Birmingham, Ala. June 4.—Scrap 
iron and steel dealers in the Birming- 
ham district continue to take a pes- 
Simistic view of the situation. In ad- 
dition to asserting that the market is 
at a standstill they say that every 
indication points to a downward re- 
vision this month when the govern- 
ment fixes prices again Railroad 
cars are plentiful and there is plenty 
of stock in sight 
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Weather Adds to Shortage 


Hot Period Cuts Down Output and Makes Semifinished Situation 
More Acute—Discards in Demand—Electric Steel Sold 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—No relief is 
forthcoming from the scarcity of semi- 
finished steel, and none is in sight. 
On the contrary, the hot weather is 
slowing up production somewhat, so 
that the situation is increasingly 
acute. The point has been reached 
where it is not possible to secure 
enough discard steel to meet demands, 
despite the large output of shell ma- 
terial. Sheet mills are _ especially 
short of bars and some tin plate mills 
also are in need of greater quantities, 
both of which are rolling freely from 
bessemer steel. Inquiries for slabs 
still come to makers and middlemen 
from plate producers, but the market 
in this district has been scoured in 
vain for additional tonnages. Wire 
rods are in strong demand, and except 
for small lots which are supplied 
occasionally to regular buyers no ton- 
nages are to be found. Makers say 
that the price of $75, Pittsburgh, for 
soft rods, is not attractive and are 
using their steel to make other prod- 
ucts required by the United States 
government or the allies. Inquiry 
for billets also is active but no offer- 
ings are being made except that 
infrequently small tonnages are found 
for consumers engaged in government 
work. One sale made during the past 
week by a middleman involved 1500 
tons of 4 x 4 billets. 


Discards Are Offered 


Philadelphia, June 4.—Numerous 
small lots of semifinished steel are 
being offered in the eastern market. 
These largely are of discard and off- 
heats steel. The only important sale 
involved 1500 tons of soft billets to 
an eastern consumer who is engaged 
in government work. 


Sell Small Discard Billets 


New York, June 3.—Numerous large 
sales of 4-inch and smaller billets 
rolled from shell steel discards have 
been made in this district during the 
past week, and the mills having 
capacity for rolling the smaller sized 
billets have taken so much business 
that they are practically out of the 
market for months ahead. In many 
cases, consumers who have been re- 
lying upon this steel, and fearing that 
the government shortly may specify 
its use for much essential work, have 
closed contracts for the remainder of 
the year. In many cases, consumers 
have been desirous of placing orders 
also for next year, but the mills 


have been unwilling to go so far 
ahead. One of the mills now refuses 
to book any more business excepting 
when the orders are accompanied by 
priority certificates. Demand for 
large shell discard billets, however, 
while improved, still has not caught 
up with the supply. 


Electric Steel in Demand 


Cleveland, June 4-—A _ new Iot 
of 3500 tons of electric steel forg 
ing ingots and blooms has _ been 
placed by a consumer in this district 
with a large producer. This steel is 
to go into the building of 3 and 4- 
inch naval guns tor which a new 
contract recently has been awarded 
to the buyer \n inquiry for 10,000 
to 11,000 tons of electric steel blooms 
to be delivered 1500 tons monthly 
has been put out by a northern Ohio 
buyer Some of the larger makers 
of electric steel have been unable to 
accept this business because of heavy 
demand for this material. Sheet and 
tin plate makers continue keenly to 
seek sheet bars of either standard or 
off-grade character but they are 
meeting with their usual experiences 
of refusal by the mills. 


Strip Output is Cut 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Shortage of 
steel has curtailed the output of cold 
rolled strip steel and production is 
estimated at about 75 per cent of 
capacity. Direct and indirect business 
for the government represents a great 
bulk of the bookings made. Demand 
from private consumers is relatively 
light and in view of the reduced out- 
put of pleasure automobiles inquiry 
from this source involves small ton- 


nages. 


Shenango Elects Officers 


After serving for some time as as- 
sistant to his father, William P. Sny- 
der Jr., has been elected to succeed 
him in the presidency of the Shenan 
go Furnace Co., Pittsburgh W. P 
Snyder, who has been head of the 
company since 1889, becomes chair 
man of the board Other officers 
were elected at the same time as fol- 
lows Vice president, C. D. Dyer; 
vice president and general manager, 
George L. Collord; treasurer, Henry 
Irwin IJr., and secretary H. M. Wil 


son 
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Discard Bar Demand Strong 


Consumers Fearing Government May Preempt This Material Buy Vig- 


orously- —-Implement Manufacturers Seek Fall Requirements 


New York, June 3.—The buying 
movement in bars rolled from shell 
steel discards reached fairly large 
proportions during the past week. 
Numerous consumers, fearing that 
this class of steel shortly may be 
specified by the government as suit- 
able for certain kinds of essential 
work, came into the market and called 
for large tonnages for future delivery. 
In many cases, consumers bought 
for delivery through the remainder 
of the year. Some of them desired 
to buy even further ahead, but the 
mills refused. One mill which has 
a large amount of shell discard bars 
on its books, has gone’so far as to 
refuse all orders which are not ac- 
companied by priority certificates. 


Mills Heavily Booked 


Pittsburgh, June 4. Iron and steel 
bar mills are heavily booked, present 
schedules calling for probably four 
months’ production. They are taking 
business which is connected with war 
work. The 100,000 cars placed re- 
cently with builders by the railroad 
administration will call for large ton- 
nages and these requirements will be 
given preferred positions on the books 
of makers. The implement trade also 
is being supplied with steel bars. 


Seek Fall Requirements 


Cleveland June 4 Implement 
manufacturers in this district have 
inquired from the mills for authority 
to place specifications covering their 
fall requirements. These cases are 
receiving individual consideration and 
the tonnages which the producers 
will ship will be determined by the 
quantity previously delivered to the 
customer this year and by that which 
remains unshipped on old contracts 
No new contracts are being made. A 
local tractor builder has placed an 
order for 2000 tons of bars and small 
shapes, covering his construction pro- 
gram for the next year. An inquiry 
of 1000 tons of soft steel hexagons 
for spark plugs is current 
Turn to Wrought Iron 


Chicago, June 4. Inability to place 
orders for soft steel bars except in 
cases where priorities are given for 
war purposes is causing many manu- 
facturers to seek bar iron for use in 
place of steel. This substitution has 
been going on for some time but 
recently it has taken on new form 
and there are signs that it will in- 


crease rapidly from now on. Bar iron 
mills are not rushed and have com- 
paratively small tonnage on their 
books, most of which will be deliv- 
ered during the present month with 
only a small tonnage remaining over 
for third quarter. In spite of nearness 
of the middle of the year, practically 
nothing has been booked for last half 
delivery except a few small tonnages 
which will lap over. Demand for 
hard steel bars rerolled from rails 
continues strongly in excess of the 
ability of mills to furnish it. Scarcity 
of old rails prevents* full production 
and most mills are operating single 
turn, although they could book suffi- 
cient business for full operation were 


raw material available. 


Car Builders Benefitted 
Makers of nuts, 


bolts and rivets are receiving orders 


Pittsburgh, June 4. 


regularly, which are for the govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly. 
While it is understood that some large 
requirements are about to be placed, 
in addition to those for cars, new 
business during the past week rep- 
resented the usual sizes of lots that 
are being taken regularly. Car build- 
ers are to receive rivets from makers 
at the recently reduced price, amount- 
ing to $5 a ton. Makers of nuts, 
bolts and rivets are operating their 
plants at capacity. 
Demand for Hoop Steel 

Demand is 


coming from makers of oil, 


Pittsburgh, June 4. 
rosin and 
turpentine barrels for hoop steel 
The importance of supplying these 
users is great inasmuch as they are 
furnishing their products to the gov- 
ernment and consequently mills are 
taking this business. Producers find 
it difficult to supply hoop steel to 
purely domestic consumers. The prin- 
cipal demand for bands comes from 
jobbers and manufacturing concerns. 


Shafting Demand Good 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Demand for 
cold rolled shafting is active and 
comes trom consumers engaged either 
directly or indirectly on government 
business, Large sizes are involved 
chiefly. Deliveries are being made in 
60 to 90 days. Inquiry from com- 


mercial consumers is light. 


Heavy Bolt Demand 


Chicago, June 4—~General demand 
for bolts and nuts continues strong in 
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all lines and manufacturers are placing 
orders which are filling mill books 
rapidly. Nothing has been done re- 
cently on the government’s heavy 
inquiry and this matter appears to be 
held up indefinitely, although quick 
delivery was asked when the. inquiry 
was put out. Car builders have made 
reservations for bolts in some cases, 
but have not been able to file their 
definite specifications until further in- 


formation is available. 


qa 1] = oa 
Cancel Orders 


For Wire Nails and Replace Them 
Abroad—Steel Shortage Felt 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Heavy demand 
is being made by domestic users for 
wire and nails. Mills are declining 
all new business of this character, but 
are supplying comparatively small lots 
on specifications. Orders from the 
United States government and the 
allies are large and take up all availa- 
ble capacity. Output is considerably 
restricted owing to the shortage of 
steel. Some producers are using all the 
discards they can obtain to make wire 
and large nails. Because of the an- 
nealing process necessary to reduce 
this steel to the proper state of soft- 
ness, this kind of production is un- 
usually expensive. Overhead costs 
also are high and some mills com- 
plain that they are unable to make 
profits at prevailing prices. The quar- 
termaster’s depot of the war depart- 
ment has canceled an order it placed 
recently with a local mill for 12,500 
kegs of nails for shipment during the 
latter part of June and early in July. 
It is understood that this action was 
taken because arrangements have been 
made to get the nails abroad, in order 
to conserve ship space. \ Pittsburgh 
mill has taken 3000 tons of a large 
lot of uncoated barbed wire for the 
British government. 


Rl | ae a 
No More Ferro 


Likely to Come from England— 
Regulated by Ore Imports 


New York, June 3.—It is unlikely 
that any more English ferroman- 
ganese will be brought to this country 
due to the long ocean haul involved, 
} 


according to a statement by a mem- 


ber of the ferroalloys division of the 
war industries board There is no 
objection to selling English ferro- 
manganese, provided English export 
and American import licenses may be 
obtained, according to this statement. 
American import licenses, however, 
will be issued only when imports of 


manganese ore into this country fall 
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below 35,000 tons per month, which 
tonnage now may be brought in in 
steamships by consent of the United 
States shipping board. The arrange- 
ment which was made about two 
weeks ago by the war trade board, 
permitting the importation of 12,000 


tons of English ferromanganese, re- 


sulted from the fact that the ore pro- 


gram had fallen behind. 

Spiegeleisen has continued to 
strengthen and now is held at $75, 
furnace, for 16 per cent for all deliv- 
tries. 

The Midvale Steel] & Ordnance Co. 
has close to 1500 tons of bessemer 


ferrosilic on. 
Market is Quiet 


The for 


quiet. A 


Pittsburgh, June 4. market 


ferroalloys is consumer 
south of the Ohio river has taken 500 
tons of 70 cent ferromanganese 
for the last 


A consumer in 


per 
halt at 
Cleveland 
tons of 16 
halt 


said to 


$250, delivered. 


has closed 
spiegel- 
The 


be- 


for 500 pe r cent 


eisen for last shipment. 


price paid is have been 


tween $70 and $75, furnace. A nearby 
consumer has put out an inquiry for 


1006 tons of 16 per cent spiegeleisen. 


Small lots of this grade for prompt 
shipments are being sold at $71, 
furnace. Demand for 50 per cent 


ferrosilicon is light. 


== Ss ty Tr —_ 
Essential Orders 


Filled By Warehouses—Business 
Is Rejected 


Local 


are 


June 4 


uniformly 


Cleveland, ware 
houses limit 
ing the acceptance of orders to con- 


now 


struction work in connection with war 


orders or to government manufactur- 


ing necessities Some business not 
of this kind has been rejected. Stocks 
are greatly depleted, some leading 
warehouses now carrying only about 
one-fifth of normal while more than 
half the usual sizes are missing. 


Large rounds and squares especially 


are scarce. 
Shipments Exceed Receipts 


Boston, 1i jobbers in 
steel and iron products rcport a much 


larger outward than inward movement 


June 3.—Li 


and express the feat that the supply 
Situation is going to be worse before it 
is better, for the reason that production 
usually declines in July and August 
Those lines that planzs working on 


government contracts continue 
to monopolize the 
tural 


quest. 


require 


business, with 


struc- 


lines in steadily diminishing re- 
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Plate Reeords Are Broken 


Carnegie Steel Co. Produces 126,264 Tons in May 


Allocating 


922.110 Tons For Government Cars—Ship Steel Leads 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Producing 126,- 


264 tons of plates in May, the Car- 
negie Steel Co. broke all previous 
records. The 110-inch Liberty mill 
at the Homestead works turned out 
20,973 tons during that month just 


passed, as compared with its previous 


highest tonnage of 18,025, rolled in 
April. This mill, 


operations early in October, 1917, has 


new which began 


consistently shown an increase each 
month since it was started. Like 
other plate mills, it is engaged in 
turning out government work. Plate 
mills are operating at the greatest 
capacity possible, but some of them 
have been unable to reach the maxi- 


shortage of 


for the 


mum on account of a 
All of the 


and no 


slabs. output is 


government offerings of any 


kind, so far as can be learned, are 


available for purely domestic con- 


waiting 
to allo 


sumption. Car builders are 


for the railroad administration 
mills. 


cate tonnages among 


Allocating Car Tonnage 


Philadelphia, June 4.—Allocation of 
the rolled steel required for the 100,- 
000 cars recently award 
The tonnage 
922,110 tons, 


which is 


government 


ed now is being made. 


under distribution totals 


the main portion of plates 


with a considerable tonnage of struc 


tural shapes and bars included. Bes- 


emer steel is being taken wherever 


ible The 


been 


car busi- 


levelop 


government 


ness has the principal « 
market 


tonnages of plates 


ment of the week in the plate 


Some further fair 


for government purposes have been 


mills and 


othe r 


eastern 


Fleet 


placed with large 


Emergency and tonnages 


are in sight. 


Ship Tonnage Leads 


Chicago, June 4.—Mills 
give their heaviest efforts toward the 
and the 
tonnage 


continue to 


production of ship plates 
proportion of 
the 
this 


is accumulating on mill books 


larger new 


allocated by government consists 


of material of sort. Tonnage of 


plates 
faster than the product can be turned 


out and in many cases builders are 


in need of material which cannot be 


furnished promptly. Since the placing 


of the heavy tonnage mentioned last 
week for the construction of 50 ships 
on the Pacific coast, orders have been 
for small tonnages, running up to 
2500 tons each, but the aggregate has 
been heavy. Steelmakers are much 
interested in the distribution of ma- 


terial for railroad cars which has been 


awaited for several weeks, but which 


seems no neare! Just how this tonnage 


can be produced without reducing the 


quantity of ships is one 


’ 


ot the 


plate Ss tof 
puzzles. Some car 
ly filed 


but 


present 


builders have alrea speciica- 


have 


not 


tions for material, these 


and will 


the 


been returned by mills 
allocation 


the 


be entertained until 


has been made _ through usual 


channels. 


qX_ > an sa iiecdalll : Wp? = 

Considerable Pipe 
Required for Government Car Orders— 

Foundries Still Seek Recognition 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Approximately 
6000 tens of 1%-inch butt weld pipe 
will be required for the 100,000 cars 


recently distributed to builders by the 
administration. 
taken 
this 
will be given a good rating of priority. 
Development of oil fields for the gov- 
ernment is calling for large tonnages 
of iron and steel pipe, 4 to 8 inches 
in diameter, and makers are booking 


railroad Tonnages of 


pipe will be direct from mills 


by builders and class of business 


this business freely. Active demand 
also ts being made for 4-inch lap 
weld iron and steel pipe. Better in- 
quiry is out for butt weld sizes, and 


producers have become rather heavily 


committed on this grade and some 
of them have taken lap weld busi- 
ness which insures capacity produc- 
tion for more than one year. , 
Government Action Withheld 
New York, June 3.—Inquiry from 
the government for miscellaneous 
tonnages still comprises the bulk of 
current demand in the eastern cast 
iron pipe market Municipal work 
continues at virtual standstill and 
inguiry from private consumers is 
light While manufacturers still are 


endeavoring to obtain a_ preferred 


classification for cast iron pipe, no 
move in this direction has yet been 
taken by the government 
Demand at Minimum 
Chicago, June 4.—With the govern- 
ment frowning on expenditures for 
purposes not absolutely essential and 


the recent advance in the price of 
cast iron pipe, cities are retrenching 
more and more in this respect. The 
only tonnage in the west recently 
under consideration is 260 tons, on 
which bids were taken May 29 at 
Hammond, Ind., but no award has 


yet been made. 
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Classify Users of Sheets 


Official Survey of Industry to be Made to Determine Rank of Priority 
of Various War Demands—Production at 85 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—For’ the pur- 
pose of learning the relative impor- 
tance of each of the numerous sources 
of consumption, it is understood that 
complete official classification of the 
sheet industry will be made. While 
virtually all of the output of sheets 
is entering into the manufacture of 
war essentials, there is not an entirely 
clear understanding as to the rank 
of priority that should be given to 
In order to clear up the situa- 
said to be proposed to 
work out an official classification. 
Production in the sheet industry is 
being maintained at approximately 
85 per cent of capacity. 


users. 


tion, it is 


Some makers 
are rolling altogether from bessemer 
sheet bars. The scarcity of steel 
makes it improbable that improve- 
ment in production will develop. In 
fact, this shortage, together with the 


hot weather, may be expected to 
curtail production further. Govern- 
ment orders for sheets during the 


past week have not been heavy. Job- 
bers who supply lots for government 
work are having this material re- 
placed wherever possible. Reports 
are in circulation that some jobbers 
are naming quotations in excess of 
fixed prices. If this proves true, it 
has been indicated by information 
from Washington, that the war in- 
dustries board will call for the in- 
voices ana will take action looking 
to the cutting off ot supplies for such 
jobbers and to the taking over of 
current stocks. 


Must Get Priority 


Philadelphia, June 4.—Consumers of 
sheets have been informed by the 
leading eastern maker that they will 
receive no deliveries on contracts un- 
less they get priority permits. New 
business in sheets has been light but 
large allocations are in sight. 


Commercial Buyers Disappointed 


O., June 5.—Buyers 
inquiring exceedingly 
heavy among valley makers for all 
grades but more particularly black 
and galvanized. Few contracts have 
been closed lately with domestic 
buyers on account of the mills being 
in such a_ sold-up condition for 
months to come. All mills are rolling 
governmental tonnages and the latter 
are so heavy that few sheets other 
than overage and wasters are avail- 
able for the domestic buyers until the 


Youngstown, 
of sheets are 


beginning of the last quarter. A few 
makers are of the opinion that few 
reach the domestic trade 
first of the coming year. 
are to be en- 
require further 


will 
the 
cantonments 

this will 


sheets 
before 
Many 


larged and 
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tonnages of galvanized. Jobbers are 
hard to replenish their 
although mills are furnishing 
tonnages to them whenever permits 
are presented showing that the mate- 
rial is to be used for war purposes. 
The jobber does not necessarily have 
direct from the 
tonnage 
buyer 
mills 


finding it 
stocks 


permit 
If he 
stock to a 
the 
will 


to obtain a 
government. sells a 
of sheets out of 
presents a _ permit, 
when tendered the latter 


a like tonnage to the jobber. 


who 
deliver 


Yard Plans Need Shapes 


Proposed Enlargements of Atlantic Ship Plans Call for Big Ton- 
nage—Little Commercial Material For This Year 


large ton- 
will be 


Philadelphia, June 4.—A 
nage of structural material 
required for the proposed extensions 
to various Atlantic shipyards. The 
Sun Shipbuilding Co. will add four 
ways, the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
will double its plant, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
will add ways, erect a boiler shop 
at Richmond and other additions are 
proposed by various plants. The 
American International Shipbuilding 
Corp. has begun the award of fabri- 
cated material estimated at 150,000 
tons for 60 additional vessels. Struc- 
tural shapes for the government cars 
are being allocated. Bessemer steel 
to considerable extent is being used. 


Business at Minimum 


York, June 3.—Demand for 
steel is at a minimum in 
this district. Jobs placed total less 
than 5000 tons, and the largest of 
the bookings involve 3700 tons for 
the Culver Rapid Transit extension, 
Brooklyn, which formally has been 
placed under contract with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Bridge Corp. Only two 
new jobs are up. These call for 
800 tons. Priority orders for plain 
shapes during the past week have 
been of almost negligible proportions. 


Building at Low Ebb 
Chicago, June 4.—Aside from struc- 
tural material furnished to fabricating 


shops for ship work, practically noth- 
being turned out in a struc- 


New 


structural 


ing is 

tural way. The Northwestern Bridge 
& Iron Co., Milwaukee, has taken 
450 tons for a girder shop at the 


plant of the Pawling & Harnischfeger 
Co. at Milwaukee. Another small 
tonnage has been placed in the west 
involving 158 tons. 


Good Deliveries Given 


Pittsburgh, June 4.—Despite heavy 
demands being made upon them fab- 


giving good deliveries of 
Large ton- 


ricators are 
government requirements. 
nages are being placed by the Emer- 
gency Fleet corporation, and the navy 
also is being 
manufac- 


department. Business 
taken from machine 
turers engaged in war work who are 


extending their plants. 


tool 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Girder shop for the Pawling & Harnisch- 


feger Co., at Milwaukee, Wis., 450 tons, to 
Northwestern Bridge & Iron Co 

Steel tipple for the Valier Coal Co., Valier, 
Ill., 158 tons. 

Bridge for Lehigh Valley railroad, 100 tons 
to American Bridge Co., and 100 tons to an 
independent fabricator 

Extension to Vulcan Iron Works’ plant at 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., 900 tons to Hedden Iron 
Construction Co. 

Culver Rapid Transit line extension, Brook 
lyn, 3700 tons, formerly awarded to Bethle 
hem Steel Bridge Corp 

Addition to plant of Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., 1600 tons to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co 

Building at Branford, Conn., for Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., 300 tons to Bogert 
Carlough Co. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 

Building for Vermont Milk Chocolate Co., 
Burlington, Vt., 200 tons, bids being taken. 

Buildings for Gulf Sulphur Co., 600 tons, 
bids being taken by J. G. White Engineering 


Company. 


Extensions to plant of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Essington, Pa., 5000 tons 
to be awarded by Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co. 

Made Ore Manager 

Lewis D. Newman has been made 
manager of the Great Northern Iron 
Ore Properties. For some time he 


was private secretary to R. A. Jack- 
son, general counsel of the Great North- 
ern railroad. Later he was assistant 
to Carmi Thompson, general manager 
of the ore properties. He has been 
filling that post since Mr. Thompson 


resigned. 











Pig Iron Output Near High Record 


Production in May Exceeds All But One Month in Country's History - 
Number of Stacks Now in Blast Sets New 


IG IRON production is approach- 
ing the highest level in the his- 
tory of the country. May’s 

output has been exceeded only once, that 
being in October, 1916. The pronounced 
which began just 12 


decline in output 





months ago and continued until Janu- 
ary, has now been more than over- 
come. The blast furnaces produced in 
May 3,448,207 tons, compared with 
3,273,355 tons in April, a gain of 174,- 
&52 tons. Production in May, 1917, 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Jan 77,523 101,930 102,319 51,323 60,624 
Feb. 82,794 94,641 106,157 59,521 67,450 
Mar. 103,548 105,026 107,343 66,009 75,534 
Apr. 109,112 110,936 107,517 70,484 75,383 
May 111,232 110,119 108,535 72,747 67,646 
une weeeee 108,675 107,127 78,998 63,486 
july 107,659 103,907 82,687 63,075 
Aus. 104,483 103,156 89,510 64,403 
Sept 104,691 106,935 94,478 62,757 
Oct. 106,332 113,167 100,656 57,007 
Nov 106,620 110,593 101,174 50,042 
Dec. 93,077 102,715 103,278 48,236 
Av’ge 97,039 104,562 106,610 81,022 62,934 
was 3,413,677 tons, and in October, 
1916, the banner month, 3,508,180 tons. 
The average daily output last month 
was 111,232 tons, against 109,112 tons 
in April, a gain of 2129 tons. Steel- 
works or nonmerchant furnaces made 


the bulk of the gain, their average daily 
output jumping to 81,513 tons in May, 
from 80,182 tons in April, an increase 
of 1331 tons. The daily production of 
merchant iron in May was 27,915 tons, 
against 27,597 tons in April, a gain of 
318 tons. The total output of non- 
merchant iron last month was 2,526,895 
tons, against 2,405,467 tons in April, a 








No. of No. in blast last 











stacks. day of month, 

States. May Apr 
Pennsylvania ..... 160 136 134 
Ohio 6600660660808 79 74 70 
Alabama indica eae ae 47 32 31 
I a oe ot 21 14 13 
 " Seeeeee 28 24 22 
New Jersey ...... apes 5 5 5 
a a ») ae 23 23 
Colorado ......... 6 4 4) 
eae 15 15 15 | 
Maryland ..... 4 3 3 | 
SE | ss dibn's o acide ve 6 4 4) 
Kentucky ........ ai 7 5 5) 
West Virginia ....... 4 3 3 
Tennessee ee eee _ 11 11 | 
Washington ... 1 l 1) 
Georgia e ) 0 0) 
Texas ... “ew ; 3 0 0| 
Minnesota ; 3 3 | 
Michigan : 3 ; 3] 
Missouri . , oa l 1 1} 

Spiegel All states 

Ferro—All states 

I oa eee 437 361 351 
ee alld adiatds a 


Mark for Recent Years 


gain of 121,428 tons. Merchant iron 
production last month was 865,374 tons, 
compared with 827,921 tons in April, 
a gain of 37,453 tons. 

More stacks are now in blast than 
at any time in recent years. On May 
31, 361 furnaces were active against 
351 on April 30. A year ago 340 
furnaces were in blast, this number 


increased to 357 on August 31 and 

off after that The 
1916, record was with 
furnaces. 


date 
made 


dropping 
October, 
328 

Ferro production in May was 36,898 
tons against 29,536 tons in April, an 
increase of 7362 tons. 
put last month was 19,040 tons against 


Spiegel out- 


10,431 tons in April, a gain of 8609 
tons. 

The Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., Sharon, 
Pa., blew out its blast furnace on 


May 12 for relining and general re- 
pairs. 

The Mattie furnace of the A. M. 
Byers Co. of Ohio, Girard, O., was 
out on May 29. This stack 
relined. 


blown 
will be 


Increased Rates 


On Iron Ore Will Go to Upper Lake 
Railroads 


Cleveland, June 4.—Increased freight 


MAY PIG IRON 





rates on iron ore continue to hold 
the interest of the ore trade. Plans 
of the railroad administration at this 
time are understood to call for an 
Total 
tonnage made Totals 
Merchant. Non-Merchant May Apr 
227,023 1,082,455 1,309,478 1,275,389 
170,823 622,721 793,544 734,284 
120,320 91,962 212.282 07.245 
40,754 akan 40,754 39,510 
94,854 142,162 237,016 01,87 
3,424 ; 3,424 5 
69,805 235,542 305,347 
31,194 298,920 330,114 315,034 
54,390 26,892 81,282 77,107 
78 6.241 OR ) 
19,040 10,431 
t4 R208 1536 
865,374 2,526,895 3.448.207 3.273.355 





advance of 33.6 cents gross ton 
the 
to upper lake ports. Railroads handling 


dock 


rurnaces, 


per 


on iron shipped from mines 


ore 


direct or from lower 


docks to 


would 


either 
lake 


plan, 


ore 
this 
The 


observe d, 


under 


receive no increase. 
will be 


Mesabi 


63.5 


' 
ruic 


the 


fractional 
in- 


The 


bringing rate, tor 


stance, from cents to $1. 


original announcement of 30 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1917 


Jar uary 2,403,227 3,159,839 3,171,878 
Fe bruary 2,318,242 2,649,935 3,078,548 
March , +.209.996 3.255.813 227,63 
April 3,273.35 3 398 061 :. 49¢ 
May 448,21 413,677 3,364,584 
lot m 14,653 7 15,807,325 16,168,13¢ 
Fae cccoaka 3,260,234 3.213.818 
Total Ist half. -»» 19,067,559 19,381,954 
July 3,337,442 3,221,127 
August 3,238,970 3,197,838 
September 3,140,742 3,208,041 
October 3,296.286 3,508,180 
November 3,198,597 3,317,805 
December 2,885,380 3,184,178 
Total 2d half 19,097,417 19,637,169 

Crand total. 14,653,027 38,164,976 39,019,123 
ton has been decided as applying to 
net tons. 


Mining companies under the present 
all of the 
sold 


rate 


increase 
lake 


becomes 


plan would pay 


course, is lower 


the 


as ore, of 
docks. 


effective on June 25, 


Before 
these companies 
and lower lake railroads hope to se- 


cure some modification of the plan. 

Efforts are now being made = by 
lower lake railroads to secure the 
increased freight on ore handled by 
upper lake railroads just prior to 
June 25 and which is carried to the 
various furnaces after that date. 


Under present arrangements, such ore 


would not pay any increased freight 


rate. 


Iron ore shipments up to June 1 


are 39 per cent heavier that last year. 
Shipments in May total 8,792,231 tons 


against 6,283,612 tons shipped in May, 


1917. Shipments up to June 1 are 
9.028.101 tons against 6,495,144 tons 
in 1917, and 10,107,991 tons in 1916. 


Boats are receiving good dispatch and 
Last 
month’s total was the highest of any 


the movement continues heavy. 


May in the history of the ore trade. 

Detailed shipments by ports follow: 
Port Gross tons 

Escanaba 655,49 

Marquett« 495,043 
Ashland 898,147 
Superior » 088,029 
Dulut! 3,055,083 
rw Harbor 1,600,434 
8,792,231 








Propose to License Nonwar Needs 


Joint Committee of Producers and War Industries Board Understood to Have Accepted 
This Plan to Distribute Any Surplus Iron and Steel—Baruch Credite 
With Estimate of 20 Per Cent For Open Market 


ASHINGTON, June 4.—A li- 


cense system to regulate 
the use of pig iron 
and steel not going into di- 
rect or indirect war consumption 
probably will be adopted by the war 


board as the solution of 
the problem arising in the board’s 
contention of an shortage of 
materials and of the steel manu- 


will be suffi- 


industries 


acute 
both 
facturers’ claim 
cient steel, if properly allocated, for 
all essential consumers. It is under- 
stood the joint committee represent- 
ing the board and the industry have 
agreed upon this plan which will be 


there 


submitted to the board for its con- 
sideration and ultimate adoption. 
At the office of J. Leonard Rep 


logle, director of steel supply and at 
the Washington headquarters of the 


American Iron and Steel institute 
attempts to confirm this information 
met with no _ success although at 


neither place was it denied that the 
license system may be adopted. The 
committeemen representing the insti- 
with Mr. Replogle in New 

Saturday following the 
fourteenth general session of the in- 
stitute, but what transpired is with- 
held. Neither Mr. Replogle nor H. P. 
Ingels, secretary of the board, would 
say when the board would hear the 
committee’s report, although this may 
be expected soon, because Chairman 
Baruch of the board urged immediate 
action when the joint committee was 
named May 17. 

The 


would be 


tute met 


York last 


adopted, 
that 


system, if 
similar to 


license 
somewhat 


employed in England. It would be 
adjusted to the war industries board’s 
present plan of priority rating by 
which all 
of pig iron, steel and other 


automatically are 


war or semiwar orders 
important 
materials licensed 
when priority 
If the licensing 
it means that 
leaving American mills will be 


license authority 


certificates are issued. 


plan is inaugurated, 
every pound of steel 
under 
priority or 


Mr. Replogle, who has been director 
piog 


of steel since early last autumn, in 
all probabilty will be placed at the 
head of the license system, or, in 


other words, the license system will 
be made part of the steel division 
Mr. Replogle’s staff already has 
grown from two or three assistants 
to more than a dozen and adoption 
of the proposed plan will see the 
number increased to hundreds. It 
will be one of the largest sections 
of the war industries board, with 


every mill and furnace in the country 
its orders from Mr. Rep- 
empowered to 


receiving 
logle or 
countersign allocations for him. 


assistants 


Baruch Changes Views 


The unfolding of this information 
today leaves a puzzling situation 
which developed last Saturday in 


several newspa- 
official of 


statements carried in 


pers which quoted “a high 


the war industries board” as saying 
that war orders of the United States 
and allied governments will require 
80 per cent of mill capacity. It could 
not be learned authoritatively who 
this high official is but it is under 


stood the statement was made by 
Chairman Baruch to several news- 
papermen when his attention was 
called to accounts carried in other 
id: 


" ‘ ‘ 
Replogle’s address 


papers of Mr 


If Mr. Baruch made the statement, 
it is contrary to his declaration to 
[ae Iron Trape Review following the 


meeting with stee] manufacturers here 
May 17. At that 
he fully believed there would be little 
were 


time he declared 


war orders 


the contention 


if any surplus after 
led. This 
of Mr. Replogle. 

One explanation forthcoming today 
was that Mr 


sieged by 


has been 


rubte dly be- 
fab- 


step 


Baruch, und 
manufacturers of 


icles to take no 


many 
ricated steel art 
interests, and 


not to he ypenly in the 


detrimental to their 
desiring 
position of debating Mr Rep! gle, told 


that 


the newspapermen that there will be 


a surplus in order to pacify 


called less-essential industries. 

In THe Iro TrapE Review last 
week it was stated that the survey 
being undertaken by the committee 


would in all probability fail because 


of the lack of knowledge of the gov- 
ernment’s steel requirements. This 
now is generally admitted, but it is 
pointed out that the information 


| accumulated fron various 


peing 

sources will give the industry and the 
board a fairly clear idea of the non- 
war needs and more clearly define 
the task of culling the essential from 
the nonessential. Mr. Replogle frank- 
ly admits the situation is due to pig 


iron production problems as previous- 


ly outlined in this paper 


Government Adopts the Cleveland Plan 


ASHINGTON, 
preciating the 
decentralized 


June 4. 


need 


-Ap- 
for a 
organization, 


which through its various branches 
can furnish a point of direct contact 
between the government and the 
manufacturers, the war industries 
board has created the resources and 
conversion section under C. A. Otis 


of Cleveland. Full authority is given 
Mr. Otis to proceed with the organi- 


zation of such agencies as he deems 
best suited to supply the needs of 
the army, the navy and other gov- 


ernment departments. 


The plan of organization as pro 
posed by Mr. Otis divides the entire 
United States in 20 regions’ with 


regional headquarters in each case at 


a designated site within the territory 


covered. Each of these _ industrial 
areas, or regions, will be under in- 
dividual directors who were today 
appointed by the resources and con 
version section of the war industries 
board. These local chiefs are local 
men who have the personal knowl 


edge of and acquaintance with manu- 
facturers in their regions. The direc- 


tors appointed in each of the 20 dis- 
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tricts designated are as follows 


ton; George 


Bos 


Henry I. Harriman 
E. Crawford, Bridgeport, Conn.; Wil- 
liam F. Morgan, New York; Ernest 
R. Trigg, Philadelphia; George S. Oli- 
ver, Pittsburgh; Harper Sibley, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleve 
land; Allan A. Templeton, Detroit; 
Lucius Teetter, Chicago; A. Clifford 
Shinkle, Cincinnati; Frank N. Hoen, 
Baltimore; W. H. White Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga.: M. W. Bush, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Frank D. Crabbs, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Jackson Johnson, St. Louis; D. R. 
Cotton, St. Paul; August H. Bogel, 
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Milwaukee; Louis Lipsitz, Dallas, the government departments requiring lustries board, and responsible to 
Tex.; Frederick J. Koster, San Fran- supplies and the manufacturers Ac the government directly The re 


cisco; A. J. Rhodes, Seattle. curate knowledge regarding materials ¢ 1 orga ns which will coms 

The intention is to organize each and supplies to be purchased will bi into existence through this plan will 
region along the lines already devel- transmitted to the re nal offices and riginate witl the manufacturers 
oped by the Cleveland district war thus directly to the manufacturers themselves, will e organized and 
industries commission The plan of who will be able to handle the work thdivided under tl various classes 
this organization was explained in to be allotted Each segional divi of industry, and will function in gath 
full in the May 16 issue of THe Iron sion eventually may maintain a Wash- ering intormatior from first-hand 
TR ADE Rt VIEW, Local chambe rs of ington representative who thre ugh ki wle dge or production facilities 
commerce and other business associa the resources and conversion section Further, the regional organizations 
tions have been requested to form of the war industries board may keep will serve to disseminate information 
the division industrial units. in direct contact with his division gathered and furnished by the re- 

The various classes of industry un and at the ume time will be imme source ind conversion. section of 
der the regional organizations will be diately available t the government the war industries board The new 
thoroughly familiar with the resources procurement departments or the wat section will ass¢ le and distribute 
of the manufacturers, and are expect- industries board for prompt action information as quickly as possible, 
ed to be able to furnish the resources in giving data on manufacturing and the intention is to interfere in 
and conversion section with accurate The organization being set up by no way with the work now being 
information The division in turn Mr. Otis is a governmental agency, carried on by such agencies as the 
will act as a clearing house between’ deriving authority under the war ir American Iron and Steel institute 


Fighting to ipe Out Commodity Rates 


ASHINGTON, June 4.—The announced in full detail until May 27 cisen and manganess e also would 
railroads are expected to The exact words of the interstate be given the sixth class rating. The 
continue their fight to shift commerce commission, expressed it advances proposed on bessemer ferro 

iron and steel articles from the com- another case, were used by the rail silicon, silvery iron, spiegeleisen, fer 
modity rate basis to that of class roads to indicate their firm intention romanganese and manganese. ore 
rates. Three days intervened between of endeavoring to remove the iron would be exceptionally heavy and 
the time they filed their applications and _ steel articles from commodity would be probably 60 cents a ton on 
and the time Director General Mc- bases and place the in the class errosilicon§ at silvery iron from 
Adoo ordered a general increase of rate schedules. southern Ohio furnaces to Pittsburgh. 
25 per cent in all freight rates. Reference to the accompanying ta Protests already are being made by 
Whether the interstate commerce ble, made up from examples taken the consuming interests dependent 
commission will allow the railroads’ from the exhibits supplied by the upon furnaces at Jackson, New 
own plea in the face of the McAdoo railroads in their application, will Straitsville and Wellston, O., for sup 
order is altogether another question. show what the present commodity plies 


1 


On this point opinions differ and at rates are, the rates of the class basis 

the commission’s offices here it is if allowed, and each as will be altered : = ‘ 

impossible now to get an inkling of by the McAdoo 25 per cent increase Creater Capacity 

its attitude. which becomes effective June 25. Th - as 
Through their agents in the Central table also shows the increases in Scheduled for Shipyards, Schwab An- 

Freight association, the Western each instance. nounces—Turbines Produced 


Trunk Line association, the Missis- Examination of petitions filed by Great increases to shipyard capacity 
sippi Valley association and the St the railroads reveal the fact that they are in contemplation according to an 
Louis-Cincinnati-Louisville committee, propose to take bessemer ferrosilicon aynoywncement made bv Charles M 
the railroads filed their applications and silvery iron out of the pig iron Schwab, director general of shipping 
May 22. This was three days before class and to place these products in f the Emergency Fleet corporation, 


Director General McAdoo issued his the sixth class with the proposed foljowing a banquet tendered him by 
order, although it was not publicly billet rate Ferromanganese, spiegel V. H. Donner. president 


of the Don- 
ner Steel Co at the Bellevue-Strat 


PIG IRON 
0 ford, Philadelphia, May 29. 


Haul A B ( D I ( 


Trorhi nT Prratt.Y mnte < 1 
Pittsburgh to Chicag $270 0 460$27 ‘ £3 32 6R14 $2 32 68 Turbine producing plants as well as 
Cleveland to Middletowr 3 l S f two or more large fabricating plants 
Youngstown to Detroit i pon : .. a as : ‘ 
Buffalo to Toled 1 F ( ! are likewise to D¢ uit ir. Ocnwapd 
Pittsburgh to Kalama ; ; said | xpect ft 1 re the West 
Chicago to Lim § . 
} . 1 WF 
- inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. plant 
BILLETS | 1 40 ; 
t ssington it east ( er cent 
Haul \ RB ( D | | ( I t 
. . 
a ae ae . Either these works or those of the 
Cleveland te Middletow: ; é : Gene ral ] lectri C. must be increased 
Youngstow: to Detroit 7 : . , : : - 
Buffalo t Toledo ; f ( ] to meet the demands t shipbuilding 
Pittsburg] t Kalar : ; : ' : 
‘ gh , Ens wines ; + -ceeccorie ' 
Chicago to Lin Tt ( Y 3 engine “ : 2 aces cS , 
we will bi plants to p uce the 
Explanatory © ! 
* Decrease turbines for Hog Island, the Mer 
A, present commodity rate per ton; B, proposed r ton; C, it chant Shipbuilding Corp. at Bristol. 
commodity: 1). rats ' r MeA , ent inere | McA . . ; : 
commodity: F, rate if railroad application is proved _ McA und ~—s tthe Submarine Boat Corp. at 


combined McAdoo and cla rate over present con ty Newark.’ 


__. 
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Further Concession 


Made by Ordnance Department in 
Steel Casting Specifications 


Washington, June 3.—Further con- 
cessions in the specifications for steel 
castings have been granted by the 
United States bureau of army ord- 
nance which provide for a reduction 
of the elastic limit for cast steel 
No. 2 from 32,500 to 31,500 pounds 
per square inch and for cast steel No. 
3 from 42,000 to 36,000 pounds per 
square inch. Before the recent change 
in the physical requirements for No. 


3 cast stee! the elastic limit was 
40,000 pounds per square inch and 
this downward revision will enable 


steel casting manufacturers generally 
to meet this physical property. 
However, cast steel No. 2 may be 
used in place of cast steel No. 1 
in all cases where the latter is called 


for and cast steel No. 3 may be 
substituted for cast steels Nos. 1 
and 2. This concession will greatly 
expedite steel foundry operations 
since it permits the substitution of 
the higher grades of steel for the 
lower grades and this will enable 


foundrymen to pour the higher grades 
of steel into other molds when de- 
sired. It always is difficult to gage 
exactly the weight of a heat and if a 
heat of No. 3 steel is being made and 
in the event of a surplus amount of 
pouring molds in 
is specified, this 
be poured into 
steels Nos. 


after 
No. 3 steel 
surplus metal may 
molds in which either 
1 or 2 are required. 

The revised specifications also pro- 
vide that in cases where the carbon 
content does not exceed 0.35 per cent, 
the phosphorus may run as high as 
0.06 per cent with the sulphur 0.08 
per cent. In announcing these reduc- 
tions of physical qualities the bureau 
of army ordnance stated that these 
will be granted until further notifica- 
tion only, since they are made for 
the purpose of facilitating the imme- 
diate production of steel castings. 
As finally revised the physical re- 
quirements for steels Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 are as follows: 


this metal 


which 


eee No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Elastic limit, pounds 
per square inch.. 27,000 31,500 36,000 


Tensile strength, pounds : 
60,000 70,000 80,000 


per square inch.... 
Elongation, after rup- 

ture, per cent...... 22.0 18.0 15.0 
Contraction of area, 

BOP COME’ copecccves 30.0 25.0 20.0 


Holding Largest Meeting 
Mass., June 5.—The 
largest meeting in the _ his- 
tory of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineer is indicated by the 
for the sessions 
this city 


Worcester, 
spring 


registration 
being held in 


early 


now Over 
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600 
morning. 


had Wednesday 


meeting 


registered up to 


A feature of the 


will be discussions of munition mak- 
ing at a special New England ses 
sion 

J. R. Freeman of Providence has 
been appointed to represent the so 


ciety on the national engineering re 


search council. Special committees 
on the readjustment of industries for 
authorized and 


The 
held at 


war work have been 


next 
De- 


appointed later. 
will be 


will be 
spring meeting 
troit. 

The 


evening 


welcome Tuesday 


Sanford 


address of 


was by R Riley, 


president of the Worcester chamber 
of commerce Other speakers were 
Charles T. Main, president of the 
society and Hon. Charles G. Wash- 
burn. 


Shape Plans for Midvale 
Ordnance Works 
Philadelphia, June 4 
details are being shaped providing for 


the 
ordnance plant by 


Preliminary 


large government 
the Midvale Steel 
The Midvale com- 
agreed to 


erection of a 


& Ordnance Co. 


pany has formally under- 


LS tit GARTLM aIe AR TOU iain! 
i ee Re aT 


+ The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copp 
M iy 29 3 
May 31 3. 5 
June 3 ; ) 
June 4. 3.50 
*Government fixed maximum price for 
pigs, slabs, etc., less than, « irloads, 24.67 


*No spot Straits tin offering. 

TOutside market, prompt shipment. °¢ 

§Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per 
50 tons, 33.10c; « 


New York, June 4 The war ndustries 
board last weel ur inced tl v n 
the maximum price r ingot lur ) 
l t 33 for 9S t 99 r t ! ! 
lot tons and more, with ff tials 
for other grades and smaller quantities the 
me s those existing previously Ditferen 

on sheets, wire ind rods were inert sed 

] pe ent The maximum price for No 
18 gage sheets, 3 to 60 inches wide, is tl 

s 42 in )-ton lots, 42.10c in lot 15 to 
49 ton and 42.20c, lots 1 to 14 tons Che 
rew prices will be effective d 
made between June 1 and Sept. 1 

Ihe tin market has cased ft rther the 
past week, largely lue to the partial letting 
down of the vars on Banca tin, w' h grade 
| let ne 1s findis ru its way into ou 
markets gain Chinese tin for May hit 
nent from China is now offered at Ti s 

mpared with about 99c a few weeks ago; 
May shipment, 81 Spet 99 per cent tin is 
offered at about 95c. It remains difficult to 


ee 
ur MT MN A 


eT aa te anaes eet ri ea 
rt TN ts RIA, CMR? CI ad 
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take this work and now is drafting 
plans for the’new plant 

The the will be 
at Nicetown, this city, adjacent to the 
the Midvale Steel 


additional land will 


location of works 


present plant of 
Co Considerable 
be required for the new plant 


Plan By-Product Plant 


The Donner Union 
the plant 
$7,000,000 


Buffalo, June 4 
Coke Corp 
of the 


will build near 


Donner Steel Co. a 


coke plant for the uss f the govern 


ment The project is being financed 
by the government and its product 
will be used during the war for war 
purposes \fter the war the Donner 
Steel Co. and the Buffalo Union Fur 
nace Co. will take over the plant 
Work on the ovens, one of the prin 


cipal by-products of which will be 


used in the making of high ex 
Start 


it is hoped to complete the final unit 


bases 


plosives, will without delay, and 


within fourteen months. Some units 
will be available before then It is 
estimated that the plant will cover 
40 acres and will use 2000 tons of 
coal per day \ large quantity of 
gas will also be made 

we Pilly i FP 


Mini GARD ond Baas "WR Sh 


Spelter Tin 
° 
> Lead, 3 St 
t New York St. I \ nt 
tir isis S 
/ i 
1 7 1 
7 | 
y ] PI $ 
nt got 4 ning t 1 i t 
t Banca t because f the t atis 
factory ping situa n 
Phere tle to | l per 
cl ! { be 1 ed the Vv 
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Heat Treating Sub-Chaser Parts 


The Engines of the Little U-Boat Hunters Are Subjected to Constant Racking 
Strains—Their Parts Must Stand Up- This Article 


NE of the 
nances of 
the allies under war's necessity 
to a high state of efficiency is the speed 
boat, or, in common parlance, the sub- 


interesting appurte- 


peace developed by 


chaser. 

Of its mechanism the motors are pre- 
eminent. Usually built in twin sets, one 
a starboard unit and the other a port 
unit, to drive twin screws; they are 
the last word in heavy duty, slow rota- 
tive speed engines. 

The exigencies of their use in pursu- 
ing the lurking German U-boat puts 
the hardest kind of strain on these boats 
and their motive equipment. They must 
be what sailors call handy; that is, 
quickly respond to a change in course, 
within their length and 

speed executing 


turn almost 
maintain full 
these and other maneuvers. 

The motors are stationed at port and 
starboard in order to facilitate this quick 


while 


handling. They must stand the racking 
strain of being suddenly thrown into 

The author of this article, L. A. Danse, is 
chief of the heat treating department, Lincoln 
Motor Co., Detroit, manufacturer of airplane 
engines This material was published origin 
ally in Houghton’s Herald 


Tells How Stamina is Secured 
BY L. A. DANSE 


full speed astern while going full speed 
ahead. 

Such boats could be made either with 
a reverse gear to drive the propeller 
astern, or the motors may be designed 
to run with equal speed ahead or astern, 
either in unison or in opposite directions. 
The latter is the course pursued. 


Method of Reversing 


The reversing is accomplished by 
slowing the motors down and throwing 
the reverse lever over on the quadrant, 
which shifts the camshaft longitudinally 
There are two sets of 
cams on the shaft and when a shift is 
made the disengaged comes into 
position, timing the valves for running 
in the opposite direction. As the motors 
are started by air, if the shifted shaft 
the cams in the right 
backwards, the air 
and the motor 


in the bearings. 


set 


catch 
start 
tipped 


does not 
position to 
starter lever is 
spins and starts. 

It is the necessity of strength to with- 
stand the severe stresses incident to 
quick handling, quite as much as the 
necessity for stamina to undergo the 
grilling of long runs at high speed, 


which calls for the best heat-treatment 
of the motor parts and care in selecting 
and handling the material. 

The cylinders are gray iron cast in- 
As the motors are of the 
marine the crankcase 


automobile or aeroplane 


dividually. 
open base, 
familiar to 
practice is noticeable by its absence. In 
its place, to support the cylinders on 
the bed plate, is a series of steel posts 
fastened in the bed plate and to lugs 
on the cylinders. 

The camshaft with the 
rocker levers, etc., is mounted on these 


type, 


mechanism, 


posts. 

The exhaust valve is in a port at the 
side of the combustion chamber, form- 
ing an L-head cylinder. The valve is 
water-cooled and is operated through 
push rod and rocker levers. The air 
starter valve is also in the port. The 
intake valve is mounted in a cage in 
the head. Ignition is by make-and- 
break igniter plugs and magneto. The 
carburetor is of the constant level multi- 
jet type. water-jackets are 
cast in the cylinders. Crankshafts are 
of tke seven-bearing the motor 
being cylinder, as .is_ illustrated. 


Cylinder 


type, 


six 











\ FLEET OF SUB-CHASERS WAITING THEIR TURN TO POUNCE ON. THE U-BOATS 
hese ttle boats are performing a tremendously valuable service for our cause in the war For their machine parts the best is none 
t good and in their construction high grade alloy steels scientifically heat treated play a prominent part 
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From the foreging very brief summary. 
the magnitude of the task facing the 
metallurgist and engineer can be grasped. 

The cylinder castings are roughed 
out, and then annealed by being heated 
in a large semi-muffled furnace, oil-fired, 
to about 800 degrees Fahr. 

They are cooled in the furnace, slow- 
ly, to relieve all casting and machining 
stresses. As the bore’ is 10 inches and 
stroke 11 inches and the cylinders are 
treated eight to the charge, care is 
needed to see that so large a furnace 
as that required is evenly heated. Opera- 
tions are carefully checked and 
trolled by pyrometers and heat record 
numbers. 

The pistons are also of gray iron and 
are annealed in much the same manner 
as the cylinders. 
After this an- 
nealing, very lit- 
tle trouble 
be anticipated 
from warpage in 
the pistons under 
service. Crank- 
shafts are forced 
up from 0.40 per 
cent carbon open- 
hearth steel bil- 
lets, roughed out 
and heat-treated 
by heating to 
1500 degrees 
Fahr., and after 
quenching in 
soluble’ quench- 
ing oil; are then 
tempered at 900 
degrees Fahr. 
This is a heavy 
job and requires 


con- 


need 


big equipment 

. These engines are operated continuously for many hours at a stretch 
for handling. failure may mean loss of life. Practically every part is individually 
Connecting rods ing even the cylinders and pistons 
are drop - forged 
from 0.35 per cent carbon open-hearth The eccentric for operating the air 


steel and treated in the rough as follows: 
Heated to 1520 degrees Fahr., quenched 
in soluble quenching oil in a vertical 
position, to prevent warping and the 
necessity of straightening; tempered by 
heating to 750 degrees Fahr., and cooled 
The minimum tensile strength 
specified is 70,000 pounds, and actual 
strength as tested should range from 
85,000 to 90,000 pounds per square inch. 

Connecting rod bolts are of 0.30 per 
cent carbon open-hearth cold-drawn steel. 
They are untreated, but are required to 
pass physical tests and, if not up to 
standard, are treated to increase their 
strength. 

Piston wrist pins are of 0.20 per cent 
carbon open-hearth steel. bored and 
turned from solid bars, carburized hard 
and then ground. Due to their large 
size and the fact that the specifications 
eall for Ye-inch case and 65 scleroscopic 


in air. 


THE MOTOR IS THE HEART OF 
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hardness after grinding, they are packed 


four in a box with quick light car- 
burizer. The holes are plugged with 
fireclay. The carburizing heat is 1600 
degrees Fahr., and the carburizing time 
in the furnace is 12 hours. They ‘are 
quenched directly from the carburizing 


box into soluble quenching oil; re 
heated to 1550 degrees Fahr. and again 
quenched in soluble quenching oil. They 
are then rough ground and returned to 


the heat-treating shop to be heated to 


1440 degrees Fahr. and quenched in 
brine. Tempering is in the same oil 
at 400 degrees Fahr. These pins when 
completed are very fine and can be 
flattened out in a steam hammer until 
the walls meet without shattering or 


chipping under the repeated heavy blows 





THE 


pump is a disc of 0.20 per cent carbon 
open-hearth steel, 9 inches in diameter 
by 1 inch thick, with a % inch 
rib % inch high around the center of 
the rim. The center is cut away in holes 
for the crankshaft and to lighten the 
eccentric on the high side. This. is 
carburized and hardened after finishing. 


wide 


It is also a difficult operation, as the 
piece must be kept perfectly smooth, 
must have a 60 scleroscopic hardness 


and must run true. 

The eccentrics are packed in a round 
box, flatwise, six high, all laid on each 
other, the holes plugged with fireclay 
and 2 inches of quick light carburizer 
between the rim and the inside of the 
box. The carburizing heat is 1500 de- 
grees Fahr., and the time in furnace is 
10 hours. The pieces are quenched 
directly from box into a bath of cold 
water on the surface of which is %- 


SUB-CHASER 
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inch of soluble quenching oil Very 


from standpoint are 


this 


go" rd results 
obtained by 
The 


discs of 


every 
method 
bearing plates 


0.20 


thrust 
open-hearth 


propeller 


are per cent 
carbon steel 
held by 


They 


mounted on the ‘crankshaft 
yokes bolted t the bed 


are inches in 


and 
about 9 
thick 


round 


plate. 


diameter and 1 inch Thev are 


carburized in the same boxes as 


the eccentrics, but only four high, leav- 
ing 1 inch of quick light carburizer be 
The 
degrees Fahr. and _ the 
14 h urs They are 


carburizing box into 


tween them carburizing heat is 


1600 
furnace is 
the 


time in 
quenched 
from soluble 


quenching oil. They are then reheated, 
Same 


The 
circulating 


ground and tempered in the man 


the water 


ner as are wrist pins 
pump 
the double- 


is of 
acting reciprocat- 
and 1s 


ing type 


driven through 
reduction 
the 

These are 


gears 


trom 
shaft. 


crank- 


and 
the 


spur gears 
all but 
crankshaft pin- 
are heat 
They are 


1ons 
treated 
of 0.30 per cent 
carbon, 3! 


nickel 


are 


per 


cent steel 
and heated 
in lead 
1500 


Fahr., 


pots to 
degrees 
quenched 
in a soluble 
quenching oil; 


then tempered 


for 30 minutes 


at 400 to 450 


i s¢ 1c ! " 

ukeumed tegied degrees Fahr., in 
tempering oil. 
The small water 


pump crank is of 0.35 per cent carbon 
drop-forged and 
heat-treated in the The 
quenching heat is 1520 degrees Fahr. 
700 degrees in an 


open-hearth _ steel, 


rough. 
and tempering 


open furnace for one hour. 

The water, pump crosshead pin is of 
0.20 per cent open-hearth steel. 
The threads are copper-plated, then the 
pins are carburized in hydro-carbonated 
black at 1600 degrees Fahr. for 
10 hours, quenched from the box into 
soluble quenching oil, reheated to 1420 
degrees Fahr. and quenched in brine. 
\ light tempering of 350 degrees Fabhr. 


for 20 minutes is then given in temper- 


carbon 


bone 


ing oil. 
The 
similar in 


connecting rod 1s 


treatment 


water pump 


material and to the 
large connecting rods 

The stanchions upon which the cylin- 
of 0.30 per cent 


drop-forged 


ders are mounted are 


carbon open-hearth steel, 
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and heat-treated in the rough. They are 
heated to 1575 degrees Fahr. in an open 
furnace and rolled into the oil bath to 
cut down quenching warpage, then 
tempered to 900 degrees Fahr. for 1% 
hours in an open furnace. The specified 
minimum tensile strength on these is 
65,000 pounds per square inch, and they 
must stand being bent double on them- 
selves, cold, under a steam hammer. 
Their actual strength as treated is 
about 70,000 pounds per square inch. 

A number of stanchion braces, brack- 
ets, levers, etc., of 0.20 per cent carbon 
open-hearth steel have a typical heat- 
treatment of 1500 degrees Fahr. in an 
open furnace, are quenched in soluble 
quenching oil and tempered at 900 de- 
grees Fahr. in an open furnace for 
from 1 to 1% hours. 

The camshaft drive is through a 
bevel gear train; the vertical shaft and 
pinion is a drop forging of 0.30 per cent 
carbon 3% per cent nickel steel. It is 
heat-treated in the rough by heating to 
1650 degrees Fahr., in soluble quenching 
oil, drawing back at 1350 degrees Fahr. 
in the furnace, and cooling in the fur- 
nace. After machining, it is carburized 
in quick light carburizer at 1600 degrees 
Fahr. for 12 hours, in large boxes, 
quenched from the box in_ soluble 
quenching oil; reheated to 1500 degrees 
Fahr. in a lead pot, quenched in soluble 
quenching oil, reheated to 1360 degrees 
Fahr. in a lead pot and quenched in 
soluble quenching oil. The tempering 
treatment is 375 degrees Fahr. in tem- 
pering oil for 45 minutes. 

The camshaft bevel gear is a 0.20 per 
cent carbon open-hearth steel forging. 
It is heat-treated in the rough by heat- 
ing to 1650 degrees Fahr., quenching 
and tempering at 1350 degrees Fahr., 
the same as the vertical shaft and 
pinion. After machining, the center re- 
cessed part of the shaft hole, also the 
keyway are plugged with fireclay and the 
gears packed two-high in tall round boxes, 
teeth down. They are carburized in 
carburizer at 1600 degrees Fahr. for 
eight hours, quenched from the box into 
soluble quenching oil, reheated to 1550 
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degrees Fahr., quenched from the box 
into soluble quenching oil; reheated to 
1550 degrees Fahr., quenched down in 
soluble quenching oil, reheated to 1440 
degrees Fahr., then quenched teeth 
down in water and tempered 375 de- 
grees Fahr. in tempering oil for 45 
minutes. 

This gear and the vertical shaft pin- 
ion must give a scleroscope reading of 
65 to 75, finished. 


Cams a Hard Proposition 


The cams, of 0.20 per cent carbon 
open-hearth steel, are a very difficult 
proposition on account of several having 
a recess in one end which leaves a 
wall %-inch thick. This thin section 
is on the hub, where the roller rides 
and adjoins a section Ys-inch thick. To 
overcome breakage, the holes, in the 
process employed at first, were plugged 
with fireclay and bent wires stuck into 
the plug to hold a cap of fireclay on 
the ends. This was not altogether suc- 
cessful, so the cams are now strung on 
closefitting bolts, four or five to a bolt. 
The heads of the bolts are fitted to the 
cams, as is also a washer at the threaded 
end. The ends of the cams are covered 
with a mixture of kaolin and sodium 
silicate to form a paste; they are then 
strung on and the bolt and nut are 
tightened. This keeps the action of 
carburizing gas out of the holes entirely. 

The bolted cams are carburized for 
12 hours at 1600 degrees Fahr. and 
quenched from the box into soluble 
quenching oil. They are left on the 
bolts, reheated to 1440 degrees Fahr., 
and quenched in brine. They are then 
removed from the bolts and tempered 
for 30 minutes at 350 degrees Fahr. in 
tempering oil. The cams are finished 
before hardening, which means that they 
must not go out of shape in _heat- 
treating, nor be roughened up. This 
treatment brings them out in fine shape 
and meets the requirements of 70 io 80 
scleroscopic hardness. 

Cam rocker lever rollers are of 0.20 
per cent carbon open-hearth steel. They 
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are carburized for 10 hours at 1600 de- 
grees Fahr. in quick light carburizer, 
quenched from the box into oil, re- 
heated 1420 degrees Fahr. and quenched 
in brine. After grinding they must 
show a scleroscopic hardness of 70 or 
over. 

The roller pins are of screw stock 
They are copper-plated on the ends and 
carburized in hydro-carbonated _ bone- 
black carburizer for eight hours at 1600 
degrees Fahr., and quenched from the 
hox into water. They must be file hard 
on the body and be soft enough to rivet 
over on the ends. 

The cam rocker levers are cast 
vanadium steel. After annealing and 
machining they are heated for 40 min- 
utes in cyanide at 1450 degrees Fahr. 
and quenched in water. 

Besides these parts there are a num- 
ber of others which have typical treat- 
inents. The only one of interest is the 
igniter plug finger. This is a drop 
forging of 1% per cent nickel, 0.80 per 
cent chromium, 0.20 per cent carbon 
steel. It is heat-treated in the rough 
by heating to 1650 degrees Fahr., quench- 
ing in soluble quenching oil and temper-’ 
ing to 1350 degrees Fahr. After ma- 
chining, the threaded and squared end 
is copper-plated. The carbonizing is 
done in hydro-carbonated bone black 
carburizer at 1600 degrees Fahr. for 
seven hours. They are quenched in 
soluble quenching oil from the box; 
then very slowly reheated to 1520 de- 
grees Fahr. and quenched in soluble 
quenching oil; again very slowly re- 
heated to 1360 degrees Fahr. and 
quenched in oil; tempered in tempering 
oil at 360 degrees Fahr. for 20 minutes 

These quenches are all in a tank of 
soluble quenching oil kept at from 80 
to 90 degrees Fahr. 

The igniter finger is a delicate part 
and caused no end of trouble for several 
weeks at the plant where the foregoing 
practice is followed. The material was 
changed and treatments of all sorts 
were tried out. Finally the method here 
given was hit upon and it met all the 
requirements under the most severe tests 


How to Select Steel for Small Tools 


ROPER selection of steel enter- 
P ing into the manufacture of 

small tools and its heat treat- 
ment is of vital importance at the 
present time when millions of small 
tools are used in producing many of 
the necessities of modern warfare. 
That manufacturers realize this fact 
was evidenced by the large attend- 
ance at a recent meeting of the Cleve- 
land Engineering society, Cleveland, 
where the subject for discussion was 
“Practical Methods of Heat Treatment 


of Small Tools”. Discussion was general. 

J. V. Emmons, metallurgical engi- 
neer, the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland, presided over the meeting. 
In his opening remarks he laid stress 
on the fact that the manufacturer 
must learn first to select the proper 
grade of steel for a given product or 
heat treatment will prove of little 
value. Mr. Emmons, in discussing the 
composition and uses of carbon steels, 
emphasized that ‘while a steel contain- 
ing 1.5 per cent carbon was excellent 


for making such tools as reamers, it 
was not suitable for tools such as 
drills which require a slightly tougher 
steel—1.25 to 1 per cent carbon. It 
was further explained that other tools 
such as hammers and chisels, required 
a steel having a still lower percent 
age of carbon. For delicate tools, oil 
hardening steels were strongly re« 
ommended owing to the fact that the 
cost of labor involved in making 
many intricate tools practically pro 
hibits the use of a water-hardening 
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steel where the loss from fire crack- 
ing is heavy. 

Owing to the fact that labor is ex- 
ceedingly scarce at the present time, 
care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and heat treatment of steel because 
the kind of labor available is 
not as efficient as formerly. In other 
words, the human element leads to a 
higher percentage of blunders than it 
did before the war. 

The first inspection of steel, Mr. 
Emmons said, should consist of a pre- 
liminary examination of the external 
appearance. By this method cracks, 
laminations, laps and seams can often 

It was stated that ex- 
alone should be re 


now 


detected. 
tests 


be 


ternal not 
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off 
brought in 


should study the sparks thrown 
by different steels 
contact with the grinding wheel until 
he can readily recognize any kind of 
steel by sparks. Thus, machinery 
steel gives off plain yellow sparks with 
but few stars while the sparks from 
high carbon steel contain many stars 
High speed steel 
taining tungsten, dark-red 
spark with no Stars. 

By far the most efficient means of 
testing steel, Mr. Emmons stated, is 
with the microscope. With aid, 
once the inspector has mastered the 
subject, more can be ascertained con- 


when 


its 


steel, or any con- 


throws a 


its 


cerning different specimens of steels 
than by any other method. To illus 

















HEAVY-DUTY 


lied upon as this method is often de- 
ceptive. 


A good means of testing, it was 
said, was by the hardened fracture 
method. By this means such defects 
as overheating at the mills, or too 
deep a scale or bark may be readily 
detected. In the latter case the de- 
carbonization of the outer shell is 


easily detected when it is necessary 
to have the outer portion of the fin- 
ished product hard, enough stock for 
finishing should be allowed to remove 
the decarbonized portion. Inspectors 
were urged to be on the lookout for 
too much graphite in annealed steel. 

Another factor that often caused 
trouble, it was explained, was mixed 
shipments from the steel mill. A con- 
sumer buying a hundred bars of tool 
steel might find a few bars of a low 
carbon or machine steel or, in rare 
instances, a bar of high speed steel. 
Mixed shipments should be tested by 


the spark method. The _ inspector 


TRACTOR STEERED 


BY ALL FOUR WHEELS 
trate this point, numerous stereopti- 
con views made from various steels 
were shown. 

W. S. Bidle, metallurgist and presi 
dent of the W. S. Bidle Co., Cleve 
land, next gave a short talk on tool 
design. He laid great stress on the 
fact that the manufacturer of tools 
should leave fillets wherever possible 
on work that had to be hardened. He 
further stated that neglect to look 
after this small detail caused the 
manufacturers of this country an enor- 
mous loss annually from the ruining 
of tools that were fire cracked in 
hardening. Mr. Bidle was asked what 
a man should do when fillets on hard 


ened work were necessary, as in making 
blanking dies. Mr. Bidle thought that 
the best practice would be to use a 
nonshrinkable, oil-hardening steel. In 
expensive Mr. Bidle 
of utmost impor- 
from maker of the 
carbon con- 


tools, 
the 

the 
of 


making 

stated it 
tance to 
steel the 


was 
find 


proportion 
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tained and in subsequent heat-treating 
processes to be governed accorditigly 
The not take 
snap judgment on steel 

W. C. Whyte, president of the Steel 
Improvement Co., stated 
that manufacturers Know 
but little the heat treat 
ment of lack of 
edge of principles. often 
led to serious difficulties in trying to 


manufacturer should 


Cleveland; 
many small 
concerning 
This 


fundamental 


steels knowl 


conform to cer- 
tain He that the 
small manufacturer must be thorough- 


make machine parts 


specifications. said 
ly educated to the importance of heat 
treatment, owing to the fact that the 
war has brought about exacting con- 
ditions. 


Builds Heavy-Duty Tractor 


A tractor for 
recently been placed on the 


intermill service has 


market by 


the Industrial Truck Co. Holyoke, 
Mass. The tractor is made in two 
types with end control and center con 
trol respectively. The frame is built of 


channels. The bumpers are heavy boiler 
the 


The couplers 


plates which are bent on corners 


and riveted to the frame 


are of the 3-step type to accommodate 


the different heights of trailers 

The battery boxes are provided with 
side doors which are easily removed 
when changing batteries. The boxes are 
also provided with hinged top plates 
which may be lifted whenever it is 
necessary to flush or inspect the bat- 
teries. By removing four nuts, the 
frame and battery boxes may be lifted 
from the chassis leaving the driving 
mechanism exposed for inspection or 
repairs. 

Power is transmitted from the motor 
through a single reduction worm and 


gear to a differential. The latter trans- 


mits the power to the wheels through 
a universal joint which operates at a 
minimum angle of 43 degrees The 
universal joint is enclosed in a dust- 


tight case formed by the pivoting-wheel 


knuckle and its supporting yoke. Two 
separate brakes are provided. The one 
operated by the left foot is the emer- 
gency and the: other, operated by the 
right foot, is the service brake All 
brake rods are adjustable 

The design of the tractor embodies 
many safety features. To operate the 
machine the driver must be sitting in 
his seat with his left foot®’ pressing 
down on the emergency brake pedal 
Each time his left foot is lifted from 
this pedal, the brake is applied and by 
means of a clutch on the controller 
shaft, the control lever is thrown into 
a neutral position. The steering wheel 
is of the tilting type. This arrangement 
is interlocked with the controller-shaft 
clutch and under no circumstances can 
the current be applied except when the 


wheel is in correct operating position 

















Ordnance Tools Present Problem 


Present Facilities Are Inadequate to Supply Machine Tools Needed Unless Non- 
essentials Are Eliminated— Engineering Advice to Ordnance 


Contractors is Urgently Requested 


HEN problems of such magni- 
tude as are arising today come 
up for action, it is impossible 
to handle them through the recognized 
times; and so the 
has, in the ‘the 


channels of 
ordnance department 
past, frequently called upon machine tool 


peace 


manufacturers for assistance not only in 
expediting the delivery of machine tools 
so urgently required, but also in deter- 
ma- 
types 


the requirements of the 
build certain 


mining 
chines 
of ordnance. 

Frequently, it has been necessary to 
send out hurry-up calls to machine tool 
certain 


necessary to 


manufacturers for the loan of 


of their engineers to assist the ordnance 
officers in analyzing some new type of 
ordnance so as to determine the kind 
and number of tools required in each 
instance. 

Recognizing the attitude of co-opera- 
tion, that the machine tool builders have 
always shown, each of the several calls 
made sent without regard to the 
inconvenience that it may 
in giving up the services of important 
engineers for this work. It 
by the department that the best results 
tentative 


was 
have caused 


was felt 
could be 


schedule was made of 
quirements for some of the most import- 


accomplished if a 
machine tool re- 


ant types of ordnance. 


Valuable 


Engineering Assistance 


By preliminary time-study work, it is 
safe to say that dollars 
worth of unnecessary machine tools was 
saved. This 
the tense machine tool situation that 


several million 


relieved to a some extent, 
existed last Fall. 

Although 
were 
prompt response few 
reflects the spirit of the industry. The 
department this opportunity to 
extend appreciation for the 
given during those 
the production sections were being or- 
ganized. 

Before giving the 
quirements of the ordnance department 
for its program, there are 
that I have 
attention. 


few builders 
work, the 
those 


comparatively 
called upon for this 


made by 


takes 
assistance 
when 


trying days 


machine tool re- 


large gun 
a few general conditions 
been instructed to 


bring to 


Abstract of am address by Col. H. W. 
Reed, ordnance department, delivered at the 
meeting of the National Machine Tool Build 
ers. association, Atlantic City, N. J., May 
16, 1918. 


BY COL. H. W. REED 


The question often has been asked: How 
best can the machine tool builders serve 
the government? This may be answered 
broadly by stating that builders can best 





The Narrowing Road 


USINESS-AS-USUAL fell by 

the wayside early in the advance 
of American industry toward war- 
production. The will to win has 
brought about this sacrifice to serve 
In the 
ever-growing power of that determi- 


the ultimate aim of victory. 


nation which is to demonstrate the 
unfailing of force to the 
utmost, inter- 


SUCCESS 
private 
ests gladly are meeting every sacri- 
fice asked. 
file through 


commercial 


In that narrowing de- 
which all industry is 
driving forward, there is no room 
for the nonessential. Steel and iron 
took the first decisive action in the 
pledge of 100 per cent output for 
The 
tool interests are facing a similar 
Col. H. W. Reed in the 
accompanying article states in plain 
that the 
when the builder 
on tools needed solely for war pur- 
poses. Failing in’ the ability to 
meet the tool require- 


manufacturers are re- 


government needs. machine 


decision. 


has arrived 


concentrate 


words time 


must 


ordnance 
ments, the 
quested to engage in munitions pro- 
duction. The machine 
tool will be an early casualty. 


nonessential 











machine tools in 


There 


serve by turning out 
the quickest possible time. 
however, so many phases of the prob- 
lems to be considerd that I will enum- 
erate, in their order of importance, the 
manufacturers 


are, 


specific ways in which 
can best serve the ordnance department 
In frankly stating what the department 
expects, these statements should not be 
considered as criticisms of present work. 
The ordnance department recognizes the 
wonderful work which has been per- 
formed and the 
effort is based on the knolwedge of past 
work. I add that if all branches 


of industrial had 


request for a greater 


may 
manufacturing come 
through as the National Machine Tool 
Builders association, we would be further 
on our way today. 


The ordnance department asks a 
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large 
that 
manufacturers have reached their limit; 


greatly increased production of 


machine tools. The reply will be 
if such is the case, then they must re- 
move that limit, because the success of 
the program for large guns depends 
upon the output of heavy machines for 
the balance of the year. In other words, 
the success or failure of the 1919 drive, 
as far as the use of large caliber guns 
squarely upon the 
manufacturer’s shoulders, and they are 
expected to carry that load. The ma- 
chines insufficient, and 


based information, it is 


is concerned, rests 


available are 
reliable 
that 


of output for 


upon 


understood unless the present rate 


large machine tools is 
considerably increased, the program for 
large guns will be jeopardized. 

Therefore, the first requirement ex- 
pected is an increased output of large 
tools of a type that will produce large 
ordnance, and steps must be taken to 
insure an increase over the present out- 
put. 

The procedure to be followed to se- 
cure this increased output is part of the 
The 


the National Machine Tool 


burden of the war. members of 


Builders as- 
best 


sociation are in the position to 


work out a successful plan to produce 


the required machines, and to that 
end are asked to co-operate with the 
machine tool section of the war indus- 


tries board to determine how the re- 


sults can best be obtained 


Find the Government's Needs 

closer contact should be main- 
between the machine tool 
ciation and the 
the war 
members of the 
fully 


Thus 
tained asso- 
machine tool section of 
industries board, so that the 
association at all 


informed as to the 


can, 
times, be 
requirements of all branches of the 
national 


Certain 


government. 

machine tool builders have in 
certain 
and 


adhered to 
machine 
national reputation as 
these The 
time has arrived for some of these man- 
commercial 


the past, strictly 
and 


enjoyed a 


types sizes of tools, 
have 
the manufacturers of tools 


ufacturers to change their 
commodity. The time has arrived when 
it is not a question of maintaining past 
manufacturing types 


will do the 


standards, but of 
of machinery that most 
good. 


A manufacturer who is equipped for 
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making certain machine tools for which 
there is no urgent demand by the gov- 
ernment, should immediately take steps 
to devote his energies to some type of 
machine for which there is a demand. 
If his equipment is such that he can- 
not change to some other type of ma- 
chine tool, then it is his duty to in- 
quire into the needs of the ordnance 
department to determine the material 
for which he is equipped and _ for 
which there is an urgent demand. 
The machine tool section of the war 
industries board should be able to advise 
as to the advisability of changing from 
straight ordnance 
manufacturing, provided equipment is 
such that it would be impossible to 
produce machine tools which the gov 
ernment really requires. It is felt that 
with the machine tool section of the 
war industries board acting as the inter- 
mediary between the ordnance depart- 
ment and the machine tool builders, an 
alliance can be formed between these 
two bodies that will be extremely bene- 
ficial to both. It should be remembered, 
however, that builders should be in the 
frame of mind to accept the board’s de- 


machine tools. to 


cision as to what can best be built to 
suit the government’s needs, and not 
what would suit the convenience of. 
the manufacturer. 

Engineering Judgment Needed 

It is suggested that far too little 


time is devoted by the machine tool 
manufacturers in assisting to secure the 
equipment that would best suit their 
requirements. During peace times, every 
progressive machine tool manufacturer 
would check up the requirements of 
his customers so as to be assured that 
each tool sold was the one best fitted for 
the customers’ needs. This service has 
probably been discontinued to a certain 


extent, for two main reasons: 
Due to the enormous demand for 
machine tools during the war period, 


it was not necessary for machine tool 
builders to solicit business; and there- 
fore, they unconsciously discontinued 
their engineering services, which here 
tofore had been given to the operat- 
ing departments of customer’s plants. 

Due to the general unfamiliarity of 
the country at large on the machine 


tool requirements for ordnance work, 

the machine tool builders have been 

loath to offer any suggestions as to 

what tools would be best fitted for the 

manufacturing of ordnance material. 
Eliminate Wasteful Buying 

The result has been, that all too 


frequently, equipment has been sold to 
manufacturers holding contracts’ for 
ordnance material which was not suited 
in any way for their needs. The vast 
amount of new material to be manufac 
tured, and the difficulty in securing the 
proper personnel for the ordnance de- 
partment, has made it practically impos- 
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sible to check in detail, the machines re- 
quired for all classes of ordnance ma- 
terial. Due to these difficulties, together 
with the lack of advice from machine 
tool builders, quite a large amount of 
machine tools have been delivered 
which are absolutely unsatisfactory. 
Upon checking the machine tool list 
submitted by a contractor of the ord- 
nance department recently, it was dis- 
covered that he proposed to buy 180 
12-inch lathes. Had these lathes been 
purchased, it would have been impossi- 
ble to use any of them on his contract. 
While this is an extreme case, it might 
frankly be stated that every govern- 
ment contractor would have been bene- 
fitted had the machine tool builders 

















ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN BENCH 
DRILL 

in each case, co-operated to the full- 

est extent in advising the types and 


sizes of machines to be purchased. 
Machine tool builders should realize 
that it was necessary to let contracts 
for ordnance material to manufacturers 
who have had little or no experience in 
the past on up-to-date machine shop 
practice. Therefore, manufacturers should 
increase the service heretofore rendered 
prospective customers in advising them 
as to what they should and should not 


buy. 

Another important service in which 
the machine tool builders can assist 
the ordnance department is in driving 


the machine tool gypsies out of business. 
It should be remembered that the ord- 
nance department must defend the 
prices paid for the machine tools pur- 
chased by the government for their con- 
tractors. This may be difficult in a few 
cases, as the prices on certain machine 
tools, especially second-hand ones, have 
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been run up to an amount out of all 
reason, due to one or more wash sales. 
Transactions of this kind reflect dis- 
credit upon the tool industry as a whole, 
even though those who are well in- 
formed realize that actions of this kind 
would not be tolerated by the associa- 
tion. Manufacturers and legitimate sales 
agents must use their influence toward 
the elimination of the perincious activi- 
ties followed by this class of men. 


Ordnance Requirements 
G. E 
machine 


Quoting from a letter from 
Merriweather, chairman the 
tool section of the war industries board, 
the present requirements of the ord- 
nance department for machine tools may 
be stated as follows: 


Briefly stated, the American machine 
tool industry is apparently well able to 
cope with all the demands that may 
be made on it for small and medium 
size tools up to approximately 24-inch 
lathes; 24-inch planers; 36-inch verti- 
cal boring mills; radial drills up to 
4 foot swing; all small drill presses, 
turret lathes; automatic screw ma- 
chines, surface grinders, etc. There 
is, however, much evidence of a dan 
gerous shortage of planers, lathes, slot- 
ters, vertical and _ horizontal boring 
mills, radial drills, milling machines, 
of sizes larger than those _ specified 
above. The reasons for this _ state- 
ment are sufficiently obvious 


Sensitive Bench Drill 


The electrically driven, 
bench drill shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, was recently devel- 
oped by the Wisconsin Electric Co., 
Racine, Wis. The motor is directly 
connected to the spindle. The motor 
is of the variable speed 
affords six speeds ranging from 500 
to 10,000 revolutions per minute. The 
controller is mounted on the floor 
and is operated by a foot pedal. 

The platen is adjustable and affords 


sensitive 


type and 


a stroke of % inch through the 
medium of the hand lever at the 
right of the machine. The drill is 


said to be adapted for drilling steel, 
cast iron, aluminum, brass, fiber, hard 
rubber, etc. It has a capacity up to 
1/16 inch in steel and % inch in soft 
alloys. Holes can be drilled in the 
center of a 5-inch circle. The motor 
and chuck are balanced dynamically 
to insure smooth running. 








The United Electric Light & Power 
Co., New York City, has recently placed 
an order with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. for a 22,000 kilowatt 
turbo-generator set. The generator will 
be rated at 25,900 kilovolt-ampere, at 85 
per cent power factor, 8000 volts, 3-phase 
62% cycles. It will be direct-connected 
to a Westinghouse 22,000 kilowatt tur- 
bine. The order includes a 40,000 square 
foot surface condenser and auxiliaries. 

















Builds Massive Tools For War Work 


Electric Drives and Centralized Control Are Features of a Massive Boring Mill 
and a Set of Heavy Duty Bending Rolls Recently Built 
to Expedite the Government's War Program 


O manufacture the necessities 
of modern warfare in the short- 


est possible time, calls in many 


cases for heavy machine-tool equip- 
ment in sizes which were unheard 
of a few years ago. Under the spur 
of war needs, machine-tool manu- 
facturers all over the country have 
bent their efforts toward producing 
more efficient tools and as a result 


many machines involving interesting 
features have been developed. 

A good example of modern, heavy 
construction is 
at the right of the accompanying 
illustration. This is a 28 to 42-foot 


extention boring and turning mill re- 


machine-tool shown 


cently built by the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., New York, for arsenal 
work. 


The housings of this machine slide 
on ways which permit the maximum 
swing when requires. A 
separate 15-horsepower motor is used 
the With the 

their position, 


feet 2 


occasion 
to traverse housings. 
housings in 
the machine 


forward 
will swing 28 
inches and when the housings are 
set as far back as possible, a swing 
of 42 feet 4 obtained. 
The table is 
carry a load of 
addition to its own 
horsepower motor 
through the medium of a 
cally opposed, double-pinion 
The crossrail is of heavy 
48 inches and 54 
built to withstand severe strains. 


inches can be 


designed safely to 
300,000 
weight. A _ 60- 
the table 
diametri- 
drive. 
section, 


pounds in 


rotates 


deep, 
The 


wide inches 


maximum height under the tool hold- 
the bars 
have a travel of 84 inches. The cross- 
rail is elevated and lowered by means 
7 and is 


ers is 10 feet while tool 


of a 25-horsepower motor 
equipped with two heads carrying oc- 


tagon-shaped bars which measure 10 


inches across the flats. The cross- 
rail heads are provided with plat- 
forms for the operator. The adjust- 


ment of feeds and the rapid travers- 
ing of the bars and saddles by means 
of a con- 
trolled The 
operator on these platforms also has 
motor, 


15-horsepower motor, is 


from these platforms. 


control of the main driving 
although this motor can also be ope- 
from side of 


the machine. All 


rated stations at each 


motors are con- 


trolled by push buttons. 


Plate Bending Rolls 


Another example of modern, heavy 
machine-tool construction was re- 
cently developed by the Niles Co. at 
its Hamilton, O., -works. This ma- 
is shown at the left of 
illustration, is a 
the strong- 
capacity to 


chine, which 
the accompanying 
set of rolls of 
back type having the 
roll mild steel plates 1 inch thick and 
36 feet long, or 1% inches thick and 


bending 


30 feet long. 
The machine consists of two mass- 
ive cast iron housings which are 


joined at the top by two 20-inch I- 


beams and below by two heavy cast 
iron side frames. Rolling is accom- 
plished by three forged steel rolls, 


one upper roll and two lower rolls. 
The lower rolls are 36 feet 9 inches 
long and 16 inches in diameter. They 


are supported by eight pairs of sup- 
plementary rolls, arranged four pairs 
on each side. 

The upper roll is 36 feet 9 inches 
long and 19 inches in diameter. It is 
reinforced by a heavy, built-up steel 
girder, carrying on its under side 
four supporting roller bearings which 
over those supporting 
the lower rolls. The rolls are 
by a 100-horsepower motor. 

The upper 
raised and lowered by means of steel 


are directly 
driven 
roll are 


girder and 


elevating which are placed 
one at each end of the machine. 
screws are operated by a 75-horse- 
power motor and the arrangement is 
that both screws can be turned 
simultaneously or independently. 

The motors are placed at one end 
of the and over them is 
built the platform. The 
whole set of controlling levers are 
grouped together at this station so 
that the motor controllers, 
ing and clutch levers, can be operated 
by one man from one position on the 
platform. 

To facilitate the handling of heavy 
material, the equipped 
with four, top-braced jib cranes, self- 
contained with the machine. The 
posts for these cranes are set at the 


screws 
These 


such 


machine 
operating 


revers- 


machine is 


four corners of the machine and 
the lower thrust of each crane is 
fully equipped with ball bearings. 




















= >: —— RS - Af 
AT THE RIGHT IS A MASSIVE BORING MILL BUILT FOR ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S ARSENALS. THE MACHINE AT THE 
LEFT IS A SET OF HEAVY BENDING ROLLS FOR SHAPING HEAVY STEEL PLATES 
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High Velocity Air and Gas Washer 


New Apparatus Based Upon Both Spray and Centrifugal Action—-Washer is De- 
signed to Handle a Large Volume Through the Application of 
High Velocity—Machine is Small in Size 


within 
which offers a number of advantages 
over the existing types. With the 
new apparatus the washing can be 
continued to any desired degree of 
cleanliness, and the washer will han- 
dle unusually large quantites of dust 
or long fiber without clogging, owing 
to its large passages and the absence 
of eliminators. Due to the high 
washing efficiency, the water con- 
sumption is low, from 1 to 2 gallons 
per 1000 cubic feet of air being need- 


NEW type of air and gas 
washer has been developed 
the past 18 months, 


ed. The washer is extremely small 
and compact, and of light weight. 
A 10,000-cubic-foot washer is about 


5 feet long, 5 feet in diameter, and 
weighs less than 400 pounds. The 
term “air” is used in the discussion 
preceding and following to include 
any gaseous fluid or vapor for which 
cleaning apparatus may be found nec- 
essary. 

Gas scrubbers normally operate at 
a velocity of about 90 feet per minute 
and air washers at from 400 to 500 
feet per minute, while with these 
devices the limiting velocity for good 
washing and a reasonable frictional 
resistance is about 1000 feet per min- 


ute. The washer about to be de- 
scribed operates habitually at from 
2000 to 5000 feet per minute. As the 


efficiency of air cleaning in this type 
increases rapidly with the velocity, 
the only limit to the latter 


BY JOHN L. ALDEN 


the remainder comprises the eliminating 
element. On the inner wall of the 
helical duct are suitable spray nozzles 
which spray across the column of air. 
Depending upon the amount of dust to 
be removed and the completeness of 
washing desired, the air makés from 1% 
to 5 screwlike revolutions in passing 
through the helix from inlet to out- 
let. For fairly dusty air or for the 
ordinary dust-collecting system, two 
turns are sufficient. The whole or 
a portion of the first turn is used for 
washing while the last turn is em- 
ployed for the elimination of the free 
moisture. 

The washer described in this article 
makes use of both spray and centri- 
fugal washing, with the greater de- 
pendence placed upon the latter. As 
the dust-laden air enters through the 
tangential inlet pipe it is thoroughly 
wetted by the mist of the spray 
chamber. Much of the coarser dirt 
is removed by the direct action of the 
As the air is whirled through 


spray. 
the helical conduit a large proportion 
of the remaining dust is thrown 
against the wet curved side of the 


washer, flowing off to the drain with 
The extremely 
cannot be 


the spent wash water. 


fine dust still remaining 
caught by ordinary means, for it is 
too light to be separated by centri- 


fugal force. However, a considerable 
amount has been exposed to the mis¥ 
to such an extent that, although not 


actually wet, its specific gravity has 


been increased by the moisture to a 
degree which will permit its removal 
by centrifugal force. Thus, an un- 
usually high proportion of the dust 


content is removed. 
After the washing operation the air 


passes through the eliminating por- 
tion of the washer, where it is freed 
of the suspended moisture. The 


elimination of water drops is accom- 


lished by centrifugal action, exactly 
as the dust itself was removed. It 
is unnecessary to introduce into the 


washer any form of eliminator plates. 

The high washing efficiency gained 
presents two possibilities, either of 
which is advantageous. 
may be 


for 


Extreme dust 
air 
pur- 


met, street 


ventilating 


conditions or, 
may be washed 


poses with an unusually small amount 


of water. One of the smaller- sizes 
of these washers handles 4000 cubic 
feet per minute of dusty air from 
a dust-collecting system, and from 


50 to 100 pounds of mud is removed 
daily from the strainer basket. From 
four to six gallons of water per min- 
ute wash this dirty air to a sufficient 
degree of cleanliness to permit it to 
the room. While 
have been of the 


be returned to no 


measurements made 


dust content, this air seems fresh and 


pleasant and has no dusty odor. 
These results, obtained from a prac- 
‘ical commercial washer show that 
air sufficiently dirty to show a de- 
cidedly smoky dust cloud 
can be washed with from 1 





is the resistance imposed. 





Fig. 1 represents a longi- 

tudinal section of the 

washer which meets the 

conditions previously r] 
stated. A helical passage 

is constructed within a l/ 


horizontal drum, . provided 
at one end with a tangen- 


air Ba ; 





tial inlet for the dirty air, 
and at the opposite end 








with an outlet for the 
purified air. That portion 
of the helical passage near- 














est the inlet constitutes the 




















washing chamber, while 





From a paper to be present- 
ed at the June meeting of the 
American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. The author, 





SECTION A-A 


* Water Outiet 





rallons of water per 


The stand 


to 1% 
1000 cubic 
ard washer requires from 4 
to 5 gallons per 1000 cubic 
feet to successfully wash air 
initially much 


leet. 


which is 
cleaner than that on 
the centrifugal washer 
tested. Where it is 
sible to re-circulate 
wash water, the economy in 
water alone is an appreciable 
item. For a machine to 
handle 10,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute, this amounts 
to 20,000 gallons per day of 
10 hours. Greater thorough- 
dust is 


which 
was 
impos- 
the 





ness in removing 
accomplished by 


the number of turns 


increasing 
f the 








Lieut. John L. Alden, is in 
the ordnance department at 


Washington at the present time. FIG. 


1—CENTRIFUGAL 
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AIR WASHER SHOWN IN SECTION 


helical washing space. Tus, 
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for ordinary ventilating purposes, one 
to two turns are sufficient; for dust 
collecting, 1% to three turns; while for 
extremely fine dust, from three to five 
or more turns must be used. The 
economical limit is probably about five 
or six turns, or convolutions. The over- 
all length, as determined by the number 
of turns of the screw-shaped con- 
duit, depends, therefore, upon the de- 
gree of purity of air desired, and to 
a much less extent upon the relative 
arrangement of inlet and outlet. The 
outside diameter, on the other hand, 
depends upon the air volume. Since 
centrifugal force plays an important 
part, the size of the washer is greatly 
reduced because the efficiency in- 
creases as the diameter decreases. In 
addition, the efficiency increases rap- 
idly with the higher air velocities. 
Both factors tend toward the produc- 
tion of a small, compact washer. The 
reason is evident from the expression 
for centrifugal force: 


F mv" /r, 
t air velocity, feet per second, 
’ radius, feet, 

and m mass. 


cleaning is 
mean 


satisfactory 
washer of 2 feet 
radius of the washing chamber at 
3000 feet per minute, velocity, an 
8-foot washer would require a velocity 
of 6000 feet per minute to give equally 
good cleaning. It is therefore desira- 
ble to make the diameter of the wash- 
ing drum as small as possible and at 
the same time use as high a velocity 
consistent with a _ reasonable 
Owing to the fact that 
with increased diameters higher air 
speeds must be used to give the 
same cleanliness, it is probable that 
the practical limit of size for ordi- 
nary air washing is between 15,000 
and 25,000 cubic feet per minute. 
High-speed air washers may be built 
in sizes as small as 100 cubic: feet 
per minute, but both the upper and 
lower limits of size may be extended 


Thus, if 


done with a 


as is 
friction loss. 


to meet unusual requirements. 
Washer is Self-Cleaning 


It is difficult to clog the centrifugal 
air washer with dirt and refuse, owing 


to the large passages and to the 
absence of eliminator plates or other 
obstructions. It is wummecessary to 


interpose between the washer and the 
Source of dust any form of dust col- 
lector or rough washer. Since the 
dirt and water are removed at each 
convolution of the helix, there is no 
accumulation of water and material 
to be re-entrained by the air current. 
This is an essential feature where the 
centrifugal removal of free moisture 
from a high current is at- 
tempted. 

With the air flowing through a rec- 


velocity 
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tangular passage, it is desirable to 
throw a flat spray of water across 
the channel. After considerable ex- 
periment with a variety of forms, the 
nozzle shown in Fig. 2 was designed 
to fulfill these requirements. The 
spraying tip is part of a removable 
plug containing two holes designed 
to throw opposing streams. The im- 
pact of the jets forms a flat sheet 
of spray at right angles to the plane 
of the holes. Although this spray is 
quite fine, much of it is further broken 
into upon striking upon the 
opposite wall of the washer. Locat- 
ing the spray nozzles upon the inner 
wall of the chamber makes it neces- 
sary for all of the dirty air to pass 
through this fog-filled passage. 

The pressure loss through the 
washer is from % to 1 inch of water, 
depending upon the conditions gov- 
erning the design. The variables to 


mist 
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2—SPARY NOZZLE FOR 
AIR WASHERS 
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are the diameter, the 
cross-sectional area and proportions 
of the washing space, the velocity, 
the number of turns of the helix, and 
the volume of water per square inch 
of the sectional area of the washing 
chamber. Ordinarily, this washer can 
be designed for ventilating work with 
a resistance of about '% inch of water. 
Where the _ dust 
more severe, demanding higher velo- 
cities, more wash water and a greater 
the helix, 
greater. 


be considered 


requirements are 


number of convolutions of 
the loss will be somewhat 

Two washers of this design in opera- 
tion are reported by the owner to be 
in successful operation. Each of them 
has a capacity of 15,000 cubic feet per 
minute, and was designed to hang 
from the ceiling with 7 feet of head- 
beneath. This washer 
and 


room type of 
for a 

the 
blast 


was developed 
job, that of washing 
clouds of dust the fan 
of dust-collecting system, leaving the 
air fit for breathing. Owing to the 
similarity of refined dust washing and 
blast-furnace-gas scrubbing, an inves- 


designed 
specific 
from 
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tigation of the adaptability of this 
washer to gas cleaning would be valu- 
interesting at this time 


able and 


Book Review 


Principles, Operation and Products of 
the Blast Furnace, by J. E. Johnson, 
Jr.; cloth; 551 pages, 6 x 9 inches; first 
edition, published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., and furnished by Tue Iron Trape 
Review for $5 net. 


This book is divided into four parts, 
the first of which deals with 
ical, thermal and mechanical prin- 
ciples. . The author has developed 
these principles in such a way that 
they not only agree with present- 
day practice, but each one merges 
into the other with only an arbitrary 
dividing line between. The reactions 
between carbon, oxygen, and iron and 


chem- 


its oxides and the reactions which 
lead to the formation of slag are 
fully discussed. The heat production 
and consumption in the hearth and 
shaft are calculated from operating 
data. Twenty-two pages are devoted 


to Gruner’s “ideal working” theory 


and 


many calculations are found in 
the discussion. The subject of the 
cause and function of blast pressure 


in the chapter which deals with me- 
chanical 
analyzed. 


principles, is thoroughly 

Part II is subdivided into 10 chap- 
ters. It deals with the 
materials as they 


sequence of 
descend and 
fuels in the 
order of their importance; slags; bur- 
den calculations from the standpoint 
of the raw materials charged and the 
production of the kind of iron to be 
made; the distribution of the charge 
column and of the ascending gas 
column; the rate of driving; casting 
and flushing the furnace, blowing in, 
blowing out and banking; furnace ir- 
regularities and treatment; and the 
combustion of furnace gas together 
with a description of the various types 
of burners which 
with good results. 


Taw 


of gas as it ascends; 


are now operating 

The products of the blast furnace 
which depend solely on the chemical 
composition are discussed in Part III 
This section of the book is subdivid- 
ed into which in 
the order of their importance and ton- 
nage produced, are steel-making, foun- 
dry and puddling irons, and ferro- 
alloys. The last chapter in the book 
the commercial considera- 
future possibilities and is 
not only of interest to the owner and 
the but to 
ployes as well. 


four broad classes 


deals with 
tion and 
investor, the higher em- 
This volume is useful 
builder, the student. 
or anybody who is interested in the 


efficient of blast furnaces. 


to the furnace 


operation 








Heavier Loading of Cars Advocated 


Many Millions of Dollars Saved Annually by Utilizing Railroad Cars to Fullest 
Capacity- Improvement in Car Supply is Thereby Effected— 
100-Ton Units for Bulk Loads Promised 


MARKED improvement has been 
noticed in transportation, at a!l 
the steel producing points, lo- 

cated in the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Buffalo and Chicago ‘is- 
tricts, with the more favorable weather 
conditions, but with the opening of 
navigation on the lakes, the demand for 
equipment to supply coal mines with cars 
for lake coal has been increased. The 
demand for a greater number of cars 
required to move the largest shipments 
of iron ore that the country has ever 
had, makes it plain to those in touch 
with the situation that there will be 
little improvement in the car supply, un- 
less the shipping public can be aroused 
to a full appreciation of this serious 
problem and give their co-operation 
toward the utilization to the fullest 
capacity of all cars. 

While there have been great strides 
made in the adoption of modern railroad 
cars of large capacity and improved 
methods for heavier loading of cars, 
the increased volume of traffic that the 
railroads are confronted with today has 
far exceeded the most advanced plans 
of the railroads to provide adequate 
facilities for the natural increase in the 
general business. 

The railroads have grappled with the 
situation in a heroic manner. They 
attempted to handle the traffic which 
was sufficient to support nearly twice 
the number of railroads that we have 
today, or, at all events, twice the facil- 
ities and rolling stock in the section of 
the country east of the Mississippi 
river. If shippers will do their part 
toward utilizing equipment to the fullest 
extent and consignes unload all cars 
promptly at the destination, they will do 
much toward clearing up this situation. 


Building Larger Cars 


Last year a new 85-ton hopper car 
was constructed by the . Pennsylvania 
railroad at its Altoona shops; with the 
10 per cent allowed above capacity, 
this car will carry 93% tons. This 
means that the 100-ton car will soon 
appear. The compiled records 
that the average carload throughout the 


show 


United States is but 22% tons, or 
substantially one-fifth the capacity of 
this monster freight car. The car is 


constructed with five drop doors, suit- 





Townsend, is traffic man 


The author, J. F. 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


ager for the National 
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able for handling coarse material, such 
as iron ore, coal, coke and limestone, 
all of which should be loaded to the full 
carrying capacity. 


The Norfolk & Western has over 
1700 200,000-pound steel gondola cars 
equipped with 6-wheel trucks. These 
cars are in regular service and are 
giving satisfactory results. The Vir- 
ginian railway has four 120-ton steel 


gondola cars which were built during 
the last year for experimental purposes. 
These changes show that the adoption 
of a car of 200,000-pounds capacity for 
coarse bulk freight is not only prac- 
tical but its general adoption would 
make for efficiency. 

The 13 shipping companies of the VU. 
S. Steel Corp. have conducted a vigor- 
ous campaign for the heavier loading 
of cars and during 1917 the average 
weight of material loaded by these com- 
panies was 88,300 pounds per car. This 
is a remarkable showing, when it is 
considered that the average capacity per 
freight car in this country is only 
80,000 pounds, according to the statistics 


compiled by the bureau of railway 
economics. It is hard to realize this 
record of heavy loading when the 


average carload of material of all rail- 
roads throughout the country on all 
traffic, including the steel traffic referred 
to, was only 44,800 pounds. This is an 
average of 43,500 pounds per car less 
than the record made by the 13 shipping 
companies of the U. S. Steel Corp. 
While the 13 shipping companies re- 
ferred to, increased the average carload 
on outbound shipments during 1917 only 
2900 pounds per car, there was effected 


an actual saving of 73,010 cars, as 
compared with the loading for 1916, 
when the average was 85,400 pounds 


per loaded car. This does not include 
the cars which were loaded to 50 tons 
and shipped by the Oliver Iron Mining 


Co. during that year; to include these 


would have tended to increase the 
average load but might have been con- 
sidered misleading. 

The saving, according to the basis 


used by the American Railway associa- 
tion in its compilation of Feb. 6, 1917, 
places the average earnings of a freight 
car at $250 a day, and using that 
method of calculation, i.e., multiplying 
26,648,650, the number of idle car days, 
by these average earnings per day, it 
shows that during the year 1917 the 
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railroads gained $66,621,625 in 
earnings on account of the heavier load- 
This also effected a saving 


gross 


ing of cars. 


of 73,010 cars, which were in other 
service. 

The records also show that the 13 
shipping companies actually forwarded 


3,223,391’ more tons of freight than if 
the practice of loading one year ago 
had been followed. This increased traf- 
fic was enjoyed by the railroads without 
any additional operating expenses. 
According to the interstate commerce 
reports compiled for 1916, the average 
haul per ton of revenue freight of che 
individual railway throughout the coun- 
try was 166 miles, and the loaded 
freight cars per train was 25 cars. On 
this basis, the railroads throughout the 
United States were saved 12,119,660 car 
miles, or an equivalent of 484,786 train 
miles; the 73,010 cars saved means that 
these cars were in other service and at 


the average freight revenue of 16.13 
cents, the actual saving of the 73,010 
less cars used, resulted in increased 


railroad earnings of $1,954,901.15 with- 
out any increased operating expenses. 

During the last six years, the 12 
shipping companies of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. have effected a saving of 275,908 
cars through the heavier loading of 
equipment, a record probably unmatched 
in this country for the period referred to. 

Shippers and consignes as well as the 
railroads have been greatly benefitted in 
the fewer number of cars switched and 
weighed, to say nothing of the relief uf 
terminals and the great saving in operat- 
ing expenses that would have been 
created had it been necessary to handle 
this additional both empty 
and loaded cars the various 
classification and 
the railroads from point of shipment to 
destination. 


number of 
through 


interchange yards of 


Foundry Methods 


Frank D. Chase, industrial engineer, 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
has issued a booklet containing the 
material and illustrations prepared for 
a lecture on “The Modern Foundry” 
before the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
association and the Chicago Foundry- 
men’s club. In it he treats of modern 


layouts for efficient handling of mate- 
rial and products, lighting, ventilation 
foundry materials, 


and ecenomical 
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to the development of steel manu- 
facture. and during his affiliation 
with the Illinois Steel Co., for 
many years, he has become wide 
ly known. Undoubtedly he is 
one of the best informed men on 
steel plant operation in this coun- 
try if not in the world. His 
literary contributions on this and 
kindred subjects are always enthu- 
siastically received. 
+ * 7 


HAT chemistry is daily en- 

tering more and more into 
metallurgy is conclusive. Each 
succeeding discovery seems to 
demonstrate a wider latitude for 
further chemical research. On 
previous occasions, J. S. Unger 
has shown the monetary value of 
knowledge of the action of chem- 
icals in iron and steel, and his 
technical papers on this subject 
are always preserved for guid- 
ance. His latest contribution is 
entitled, “The Effect of Phos- 
phorus in Soft Acid and Basic 
Open-Hearth Steels.” Mr. Unger 
is manager of the Carnegie Steel 


Co.’s central research bureau at 
Pittsburgh. 
* * * 
SINCE the beginning of the 
war, particularly since this 


nation’s entry into it, the value of 
the by-product coke oven and its 
products has been appreciated 
and realized as never before 
Great impetus has been given to 
this industry, which has taken 
what were at one time waste 
products and made them sources 
of revenue. W. H. Blauvelt, con- 
sulting engineer of the Semet-Sol- 
vay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., delivered 


an address on “The Modern By- 
Product Coke Oven and Its By- 
Products,” which showed to what 


extent this branch of the iron and 


steel industry is depended upon 
for aid in winning the war 
. * oz 
NOTHER conservation meas- 
ure confronts the iron and 
steel industry. Upon the importa- 


tion of manganese ores and alloys 
has depended in large part, the 
country’s steel production. Curtail- 
ment of such imports makes neces- 
sary rigid conservation of manga- 
nese materials. C. R. Ellicott, who 
is superintendent of furnaces and 
mills. at the Lehigh plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., presented a paper which 
dealt with every phase of the. sub- 


ject. It is published in this issue 
* * * 

RADE journals at one time, 

were considered almost a ne- 

cessary evil. Times change and 

trade journals change as_ well 

Bertram S. Stephenson, who at 


one time was associate editor of 





Wide Range Covered in Institute’s Program by 
Authorities in Their Respective Lines 





B. S. STEPHENSON, 


Resident Manager, M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Tue Iron Trapve Review in Cleve- 

land and later in New York, 


spoke on the subject of the “Re- 
lation of the Trade Papers to the 


Iron and Steel Industry.” Be- 
cause in 1910 he became affiliated 
with M. A. Hanna & Co., at De- 
troit and latterly has been their 
resident manager at Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Stephenson is competent to 
deal with the subject of trade 


journals as they apply to industry 





W. H. BLAUVELT, 


Engineer, 
Syracuse, N 


Consulting 
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The South Chicago Triplex Process 





Bessemer Converters, Open-Hearth and Electric Furnaces Combined to Make 
High Grade Steel on a Quantity Basis—A Description of 


T is a far cry from Benjamin Frank- 
lin expounding American democracy 
in the court of France to the main- 
tenance of American ideals on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe—yet the enlightening 
power of Franklin’s statesmanship prom- 
ises to pale into insignificance before the 
compelling force of the guns that are 
being produced through his genius in 
electrical discovery. Electric steel has 
played no unimportant part in the paths 
of peace. It is about to play a more 
important part in the theater of war. 
This paper has to do with the triplex 
process of producing electric steel as 
carried out at the South Chicago works 
of the Illinois Steel Co. Chicago, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corp. In the following survey, it has 
been the aim to leave the description of 
physical features of plant largely to 
illustrations and drawings, and to con- 
fine process reference to its most salient 
points. The technicalities of general 
plant design and the operation of the 
electric furnace have been ably presented 
before the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute by W. R. Walker, John A. 
Mathews, and others. The object of 
this paper have been 
with a minimum of 
plements existing records 
developments, especially in 


will achieved if 
repetition, it sup- 
with later 
connection 


A paper presented 
at the annual meeting 
of the American Iron 
and Steel institute, 
New York, May 31, 
1918. 


FIG. 1 


REFINED METAL FROM THE OPEN 


the New Plant at South Works 


BY T. W. ROBINSON 
First Vice President, Illinois Steel Co. 
with the manufacture of electric steel in 
relatively large quantities. 

The development of electric steel at 
South Chicago was based upon the fun- 
conception that the electric 
pre-eminently adapted to 
carbon and alloy 


damental 
furnace was 
the manufacture of 
steel of the highest quality; that it 
would be possible to produce electric 
steel in sufficiently large units to permit 
its use in heavy products; and that the 


increasing demand for high-grade steel 


would provide a sufficiently extensive 
market to make its manufacture com- 
mercially possible. 


Under these promises, the Illinois Steel 
Co. in May, 1909, installed its first elec- 
tric steel furnace at the South Chicago 
works. At that time there were only 
two other electric furnaces in _ this 
country concerned with the manufacture 
of electric steel—one at the Halcomb 
Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and the other 
at the Firth Sterling Steel Co., McKees- 
port, Pa. The furnaces here and abroad 
were all small, running from a ton or 
less to five tons in capacity. Our instal- 
lation consisted of a 15-ton basic-lined 
Heroult furnace with an electric equip- 
ment for 3-phase, 25-cycle, and 110-volt 


current. The manufacture of electric 
steel was a new art, and ours was a 
new adaptation of a new art. As to 


HEARTHS IS 
FINISHING OPERATION 
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POURED INTO THE ELECTRIC 


the troubles we encountered, 
their name was 
conquered, however, and 
the satisfaction of 


legion. 
we 


producing 


may 


Perseverance 


soon 


a 


of unquestionably superior quality. 


As the fundamental 


demonstrate the opportunities of the new 
process in connection with heavy prod- 
ucts, attention was early turned to the 
electric 


experimental manufacture of 
steel rails. Under the 
equipment, it was necessary 


from standard rail practice to the extent 
of accumulating cold ingots and reheat- 


ing them. The electric steel 


made from bessemer blown 


object 


was 


limitation 
to depart 


used 


metal. 


advisedly felt our way in chemistry 
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regularities incident to incomplete equip- 
ment were unavoidable. In spite of pio- 
neering difficulties, about 10,500 tons of 
electric steel rails were laid on 14 rail- 
roads throughout the country. The re- 
sults of these rails in track indicated that 
electric and open-hearth rails of like 
chemical composition had practically the 
same resistance to wear when the former 
were made under the conditions that ex- 
isted at the time of their manufacture. 
The failure from breakage was almost 
negligible, there were no interior defects, 
and the test showed that the electric steel 
was considerably more ductile at low 
temperature than either the open-hearth 
or the bessemer steel. 

In order to further determine the facts, 
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productions, but the field of alloy steel 
had been comprehensively entered. Ex- 
panding demand led to the introduction 
in July, 1916, of a second furnace simi- 
lar to the original one in_ electrical 
equipment and capacity. This gave a 
combined capacity of about 4500 tons 
of electric steel ingots per month. 


By this time our experience had veri- 
fied in a large measure the soundness 
of the views upon which our original 
electric-furnace installation was predi- 
cated. We had demonstrated that it 
was possible to produce electric steel in 
relatively large units without the sacri- 
fice of quality. The physical character- 
istics of the steel had proved to be 
admirably adapted for heavy products. 
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blown metal in the open hearth, sup- 
plemented by final refining in the elec- 
tric furnace. Part of this work was 
experimental in character. None of it 
was done under ideal economic condi- 
tions. The cost of producing steel in 
the electric furnace was vitally influenced 
of course by the amount of power used, 
and this and other conversion items 
were in turn largely influenced by the 
tonnage produced. Manifestly nothing 
could be considered that would sacrifice 
quality for output without destroying 
the very essence and reason for the 
electric process. 

As electricity is an expensive metal- 
lurgical fuel, the melting of cold stock 
or the preliminary refining of metal in 
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FIG. 2—GENERAL PLAN 


a series of experiments was undertaken 
with a view of testing the ductility of 
rail steel at low temperatures. A refrig- 
erating plant was erected adjacent to 
our regular drop testing machine. About 
900 pieces of electric, open-hearth, and 
bessemer rails of various sections were 
tested at temperatures ranging from 
70 degrees above to 50 degrees below 
zero, Fahr. These tests emphasized 
that in the case of all the steel there 
was a marked decrease in resistance to 
shock as the temperature lowered. Rel- 
atively speaking, however, the electric 
steel was distinctly more ductile than 
either the bessemer or open-hearth. 
During and after the period in which 
we were manufacturing electric steel 
rails, we were experimenting with such 
other heavy products as forgings, plates, 
axles, and structural shapes. Not only 
had carbon steel been made in relatively 
large quantities in connection with these 


There was a growing demand for a 
superior steel for general purposes, and 
the call for alloy steels was rapidly in- 
creasing in connection with the auto- 
mobile and other industries. Extent of 
market was largely a question of price, 
and price logically was largely a matter 
of cost. 


Quality Safeguarded 


In the meantime an addition to our 
epen-hearth at South Works had be- 
come desirable, and in connection there- 
with the matter of increasing our elec- 
tric steel capacity was taken under con- 
sideration. In studying this subject, we 
were naturally guided by our past ex- 
perience. We had made electric steel 
by the melting of cold stock. We had 
refined in the electric furnace both 
molten blown bessemer metal and molten 
open-hearth metal. We also had made 
steel by the initial refining of bessemer 


OF DUPLEX AND ELECTRIC FURNACE PLANT AT SOUTH WORKS 


the electric furnace could be accom- 
plished oniy at the expense of a com- 
paratively high fuel cost. Our original 
practice was to make electric steel by 
refining bessemer blown metal. This 
process necessitated two distinct opera- 
tions in the electric furnace, namely, 
dephosphorization by the use of an 
oxidizing slag, and deoxidization by 
means of a reducing slag. Steel of the 
highest quality can be produced by this 
practice, but there is obviously greater 
liability to irregularity in this method 
than when open-hearth metal is used 
from which the phosphorus previously 
has been eliminated. It is well to re- 
member that the electric furnace while 
a highly efficient instrument, is far from 
foolproof. * Several years’ experience 
with the use of bessemer blown metal 
in the stationary open-hearth furnaces 
under the local conditions that existed 
had helped to demonstrate the advan- 
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FIG. 3—SECTION OF BESSEMER 
tages of the duplex process for pro- 
ducing open-hearth steel. It likewise 


had been shown that electric steel could 
be most advantageously produced at 
South Chicago by the use of open- 
hearth metal. 


Elasticity of Operation Sought 

It was essential that the proposed 
plant should be so designed as to pro- 
vide not only bessemer metal for open- 
hearth refining and open-hearth metal 
for electric refining, but bessemer ingots 
and open-hearth ingots as well. Many 
new problems were involved. It was 
clear that for the simultaneous produc- 
tion of bessemer, open-hearth and elec- 
tric steel, extreme elasticity of operation 
was fundamental if efficiency was to 
be attained. Close assembly of the 
various units was essential for rapid 
and economical practice. The sequence 
of operation had to be unobstructed. A 
supply of hot pig metal and prelimi- 
narily refined molten steel must be pro- 
vided. The plant as finally designed, 
both in respect to its general plant loca- 
tion and its general details of construc- 
tion, is shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13 
and 14. 

Inasmuch as this paper deals 
fically with electric steel, no atiempt 
will be made to give a detailed de- 
scription of the bessemer and open- 
hearth refining as carried out in the 
new plant at South Chicago. The metal 
lurgy and physical manipulation present 
little that is novel, and the principles of 


speci- 


the duplex process as such are wel 
understood. 

In respect to the plant, it will be 
noted that there are two main build- 


ings: one comprising the duplex plant 
proper, and the other, parallel thereto, 
containing the electric furnaces. As an 


CONVERTER AND 


MIXER BUILDING 
adjunct to the latter, there was in- 
stalled a 1500-ton forge press. In its 
essential features, the duplex plant con- 
sists of two mixers, one of 1300 tons 
and one of 306 tons capacity; two 
25-ton acid-lined converters, and three 
250-ton tilting open-hearth furnaces. 
The mixers are commanded by two 
cranes, one of 100-tons and one of 
75 tons capacity, and the mixer metal 
is transferred on an elevated platform 
to the converters by a 25-ton transfer 
ladle operated by cable and _ winch 
mechanism. 
When used in the open-hearth fur- 
naces, two heats of bessemer blown 
metal are poured into a 65-ton ladle 
commanded by a narrow-gage locomo- 
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plished by nozzle pouring into a second 
ladle. When bessemer ingots are to be 
produced, the metal from one vessel is 
poured into a smaller ladle and trans- 


ferred to the bessemer pouring plat- 
form. The three tilting open-hearth 
furnaces, each of which has a hearth 


area of 892 square feet, are electrically 
operated, and are so constructed as to 
be heated either with producer gas or 


with tar. Air chambers having 10,472 
cubic feet of checker volume and gas 
chambers having 6734 cubic feet of 
checker volume provide liberal regenera- 
tive capacity. Two low-type 7%-ton 
charging machines and three 100-ton 
overhead cranes assure the _ rapid 
handling of material. The pit side of 
the open hearth department, which is 


generous in its dimensions, is served by 
two 175-ton cranes, and is provided with 
a 330-foot pouring platform capable of 
handling two sets of molds. 


Capacity is Large 


plant is designed for 
of a third vessel. 


The bessemer 
the ultimate addition 
Its present capacity may be conservative 
ly placed at 75,000 tons per month of 
blown metal, bessemer ingots, or any 
desired combination of the two. The 
three tilting open-hearth furnaces when 
operating on blown metal are rated at 
65,000 to 75,000 tons per month. The 
elasticity of their operation is self- 
evident, and it is obvious that their 
actual tonnage is dependent upon. the 
character of the charge used. At the 
present time two of these furnaces are 
running on open-hearth material, with 
bessemer blown metal as a base. The 
other furnace is operating on a nickel 
steel scrap charge with molten pig iron 
additions for further refining in the 
electric furnace in additional operations. 
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FIG. 4—SECTION OF 


OPEN-HEARTH 


BUILDING IN DUPLEXING PLANT 
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FIG, S—-TWENTY-FIVE TON ELECTRIC FURNACES IN ELECTRIC FURNACE PLANT 


FIG. 6—POURING PIG IRON INTO 1300-TON MIXER. FIG. 7—BLOWING METAL IN BESSEMER CONVERTER 


FIG, 8—FIFTEEN-HUNDRED TON HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESS FIG. 9—THREE-TON MANIPULATOR IN FORGE 
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FIG. 10—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 


OF 


BESSEMER CONVERTERS IN THE 


DUPLEX PLANT 


In transferring the open-hearth metal to 
the electric furnaces, it is the aim to 
have the metal slightly lower in carbon 
and manganese than the specifications 
under which the electric steel is to be 
made. There is of course often a wide 
range in the specifications under which 
the electric furnaces are operating, in- 
volving high and low carbon, and vari- 
ous alloy steels. 

The new electric plant contains three 


25-ton Heroult furnaces, each with an 
adjacent transformer building. The 
general design and dimensions are 


shown by the plan and cross sectional 
The capacity of the plant natur- 
ally is somewhat dependent upon the 
character of the steel made, but may 
be placed approximately at 12,000 tons 
per month. This with the output of 
the two old furnaces gives a total elec- 
tric steel capacity of 16,000 to 17,000 
tons per month, and makes the South 
Chicago works the world’s largest elec- 
tric steel producing plant. 

The advancement in the design and 
operation of electric furnaces has not 
necessitated any radical change in the 
original electrical scheme as a_ whole. 
Such improvements as have been made 
have been rather in the nature of re- 
finement than essential change. In the 
case of the large electric furnace, it is 
more necessary than in tHe small fur- 
nace to consider the due to 
reactance in the electrical current. When 
we consider the relatively little power 
required by the original furnaces, it 1s 
evident that in the case of our larger 
furnaces which are equipped with trans- 
formers of 3750 kilowatt-ampere capac- 
ity, the question of power losses is an 
important one. In respect to the elec- 
tric furnace load from the central 


views. 


losses 


station standpoint, it is interesting to 
note that with four furnaces operating 
on the triplex process, 24-hour load 
factors of 75 or 80 per cent are not 
unusual. This compares favorably with 
other forms of industrial load. 


A Reducing Slag Employed 


In our practice, the furnaces ordi- 
narily are operated with only a reduc- 
ing slag, and care is taken at all times 
to see that such conditions obtain as 
will most thoroughly and quickly effect 
complete deoxidation. After the steel 
is thoroughly dead-melted and the reac- 
tions are complete as determined by the 
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and metal, 


until a 


careful testing of the slag 
the current is reduced 


pouring temperature is obtained. 


prope T 


The pouring of steel from the elec 
tric furnace is 
the careful control of pyrometric obser- 
vation. For the production of a satis 
factory steel, a proper casting tempera- 


ture is an important element in all 


subject at all times to 


processes, but with the electric furnace 
special care is needed, partially because 
of the high heats obtainable with the 
electric arc. Electric steel on account 
of its freedom from gases is specificaily 
a dense steel, and in metal of this 
character the pipe tends to be exag- 


gerated. It is our custom to teem all 
electric steel in inverted molds with 
refractory hot tops. As a result, little 


difficulty is encountered with the piping 
as usually found in the ordinary ingot. 

In connection with alloy steels, it is 
very necessary to guard against 
condition that unduly 
equal ingot strains, and special precau- 
tions are taken to undue 
tension in the molds. We 
casting ingots from 
pounds to 38,000 the 
solidification of which is 
ject of the greatest 
ing, box pouring, and 
are resorted to, as the 
acter of the steel best 
rant, and the 
of slag or other foreign matter is care- 
fully guarded against. 

To one familiar merely with the cast- 


any 
will tend to un- 
avoid surface 
are now 
3400 


uniform 


weighing 

pounds, 
made the sub- 
Top 


bottom 


care. pour 


pouring 
individual char- 
appears to war- 


entraining and inclusion 


ing methods in vogue with ordinary 
open-hearth or bessemer steel, the pit 
practice incident to the proper manu- 


facture of electric steel is something of 


a revelation. In the subsequent work to 


which the ingot is subjected, whether 
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in the forge or in the rolling mill, 
special precautions are taken in the 
heating, in the reduction of the metal, 
and in the cooling of the product. Ordi- 
nary mill practice will by no means 
suffice if proper results are to be ob- 
tained, especially when alloy steels are 
concerned. Steel which may be in- 
nately of the highest quality when 
tapped in the ladle may readily retro- 
grade or become unfit unless there is 
exercised extreme care in later 
manipulation. Quality is peculiarly the 
sine qua non of electric steel, and the 


its 


price of success is eternal vigilance. 


There is of course nothing occult nor 
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independent process. Other than as 
manufactured in the smaller and 
haps more ephemeral installations, elec- 
tric steel is today, and probably will be 


per- 


in the future, largely produced by a 
duplex or triplex process whereby, 
strictly speaking, steel is electrically 
refined rather than electrically made. 


Service the Ultimate Test 


The manufacture of steel is far from 
being an exact science. It is an art 
founded upon scientific principles and 
to a degree subject to scientific control 

but there is much in the metallurgy 
of ‘steel that bespeaks ignorance instead 
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superiority of open-hearth steel as com- 
pared with bessemer, and the superiority 
of crucible in its own particular field 
as compared with open hearth. In the 
last analysis, the characteristics of any 
metal must be determined by the com 
posite testimony of practical experience. 

And now a word as to the future: I 
am not unmindful that “A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 
country.” Moreover, human limitation 
the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
past make one hesitate to forecast the 
metallurgy of steel. While ours is the 
age of steel, it has been given to men 
here present to see the passing of the 


and 











































































































mysterious in the electric method, al- of knowledge, uncertainty instead of age of iron. The crucible is hoary in 
though there is more or less miscon- definite determination. It logically fol- its antiquity. The converter a short 
ception concerning the production of lows that one should not be dogmatic generation ago was but a conception in 
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FIG. 12—SECTION OF FORGE PRESS PLANT SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF SOAKING PITS AND FORGE PRESSES 
electric steel. The electric furnace in passing upon the respective qualities the mind of a man whom many of us 


when used for the manufacture of steel 
may be likened to a large crucible 
heated from within instead of from 
without by the electric arc. It is capa- 
ble of performing not only the functions 
of the open-hearth, but very largely 
those of the crucible as well. Its supe- 
riority lies in the rare purity of the 
heat derived from the electric current 
_and in the peculiar slag control that can 
be commanded in a neutral atmosphere. 
Both the bessemer and the open-hearth 


processes are distinct in their physical 
and metallurgical character. The electric 
Process may likewise be considered as 
distinct when concerned with the manu- 
facture of steel directly from cold 
metal. When, however, it is used to 


finish metal which previously has beea 
made in the bessemer or open-hearth, it 
may be considered as supplementary to 
Standard methods rather than as an 


of steel made by different 
As measured by customary chemical and 


processes. 


physical standards, it is possible to show 
that steel made by the bessemer process 
is at times equal in quality to that made 
by the open-hearth, and steel made by 
the open-hearth is equivalent to that 
made in the crucible. By the same 
token, it may not be difficult to 
that steel made by the 
process is as good as that made in the 
electric furnace. Certainly some of 
our laboratory results, upon which we 


show 
open-hearth 


ordinarily depend for metallurgical 
guidance and control, warrant such an 
assertion. But just here science, para- 
doxically speaking, proves unscientific, 


and the laboratory oft-times does not 
square with the results in the field. We 


all know that irrespective of laboratory 
tests, the final verdict of result in serv 
has already clearly established the 


ice 


knew personally, and the open-hearth as 
an essential factor is even more striking 
in its adolescence. 

therefore, to be 
conservative in prognostication 
Forty years ago this country produced 
but little over 500,000 tons of steel, 90 
made by the 
bessemer process. Last year we inade 
43,000,000 tons of steel, and to the upen- 


It behooves one, 


his 


per cent of which was 


hearth 75 per cent is to be accredited. 
While our production of bessemer steel 
remained nearly stationary since 
1906, when it reached its zenith with an 
cutput of 12,250,000 tons, the open- 
hearth has rapidly ferged ahead, and 


last year it accomplished over 32,000,900 


has 


tons. 

The marvelous development in bes- 
semer steel was due both to its supe- 
for general purposes as com- 
and to its 


riority 


pared with wrought iron 
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FIG. 13—SECTION OF ELECTRIC’ FURNACE BUILDING SHOWING ARRANGI 
MENT OF CRANES, TRACKS AND FURNACES 
relative cheapness of production. The with the open-hearth furnace during 
more recent expansion of open-hearth the last 20 years, it perhaps is not un 
is attributable not alone to changing reasonable to anticipate that much 


cost 
but 


and to the lower 


construction, 


additions 
modern 


ore 
incident to 
to the increasing demand for a higher 
quality of steel. The passing of the 
bessemer plate and the bessemer beam 
and channel was only a prelude to the 
the bessemer rail 
true 


replacement of by 
its open-hearth rival. It is that 
steel made by the bessemer process is 
admirably adapted to certain prod 
ucts, and for many years to come will 
play an important part in the metal- 
lurgical economies of our nation, but 
the glory of the 


nitely paled before the more enduring 


converter has defi- 


reliability of the open-hearth. In the 
earlier stages of our steel manufac- 
ture, tonnage as an essential element 


of cost was a dominant consideration 
Neither the mill nor the consumer at- 
tempted more than a general differen- 
tiation as to the character of the prod- 
It was largely a matter of quan- 
price. Now quality stands 
while tonnage 


uct. 
tity and 
first, and 
apace, volume has 
more subordinate to character of pro- 


has gone on 


become more and 
duction. 
What 


for higher quality portend for electric 


does this increasing demand 


steel. How much is history to repeat 
itself in connection with the new pro- 
cess? It is clear that the lower the 
cost of production, the gredter will 


be the field presented, and much will 
depend upon the ironmaster’s ability 
to reduce the cost of electric refining 
to a minimum. When realize the 
economies that have been commanded 


we 


may be accomplished along similar 


lines with the electric furnace. There 


appears to be no reason why electric 
furnaces larger than those already in 


stalled cannot be built. Cost should 


be inverse to tonnage, and high qual 
ity is not incompatible with large 
production 
A Striking Growth 
If one is intelligently to read the 


future, he must take into considera 
tion both statistics and psychology 
The annual statistical report of the 
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American Iron and Steel institute first 


separately classified electric steel in 
1909, with a production of 13,762 tons 
Last year this country produced 234,- 
000 than 
was 
hearth 
output of un- 
doubtedly We 


are now producing at the South Chi- 


more steel 


all 


years 


tons, which is 
made 


furnaces 30 


our 
ago. 
this year 
greater. 


annually in open- 

The 
electric steel 
will be much 
cago plant at the rate of 140,000 tons 
per year, and we shall shortly be pro- 
ducing at the rate of 200,000 tons per 
growing rapidly, 


year. Our country is 
and the per capita consumption of 
steel is growing even more rapidly in 


comparison. 


\s for psychology, we should not 
forget that the luxury of today is the 
necessity of tomorrow, and that emu- 
lation is a powerful creative force 
Bessemer steel was eminently satis- 
factory until the superior quality of 
open-hearth metal relegated it to a 
subordinate class. And now comes 
elecrtic steel with a still higher stand- 
ard. Safety cannot be measured by 
price, and public opinion will more 
and more insistently call for the high 
est excellence in the automobile, the 
airplane, and other forms of fabri- 


cated material 
Forty year ago Sir William Siemens 
the 


art, 


dreamed of making electricity 
handmaiden of the 


and through his efforts his dream was 


metallurgical 


realized in the birth of electro metal- 
lurgy Twenty years later, Heroult 
visualized the dominance of electro 


metallurgy in the realm of steel 
Whatever the 
let us .remember 
waits upon 


though it resolves for the moment into 


future may have in 
that 


vision 


store, progress 


vision, and even 


a mirage of shattered hope, often is 


finally translated into accomplishment. 
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Manganese Conservation Necessary 


Curtailment of Importations by War Has Given Impetus to Domestic Mining 
Limited Supply Calls for Rigid Economy Followed by the 
Elimination of Unnecessary Use of This Material 


AR’S effect on the manganese 
the 
America 


supply for steel produc- 


tion of has taught 


us that de- 


pendent largely upon the importation 


our greatest industry is 


of manganese ores or manganese 
alloys. 

In the past two years, material 
efforts have been made to increase 
the domestic output of manganese 


ores and alloys spurred on, perhaps, 
by the high price per unit of manga 
the The effect of 
has but the 


and in 


nese in this 
effort 

is still 
mediate 


ores. 
felt, 
Now 


future it is 


situation 
the 


desira- 


been 


serious. im- 


not only 


ble and profitable to prospect for, 


and develop manganese and mangani 
ferous iron ores, but it is our patriotic 


duty from an economical standpoint 


to do all in our power to increase 


the domestic production of manga- 
nese alloys, and to conserve our avail- 
able supply. Doubtless sufficient man- 


and 


ganese ores manganiferous ma- 
terial @xist within our boundaries to 
meet our own requirements’ until 


normal conditions return. Meanwhile 
it will be necessary for a broad-minded 
spirit the national 
welfare to exist, first among the steel 


looking toward 


manufacturers, and second, between 
the manufacturers and the steel con- 
sumers. 

The Effect of Manganese 
The influence of manganese must 


be appreciated to its fullest extent in 


steel manufacturing, and 


equally im- 
portant, its effects upon the finished 
product must not be overrated if 
any economical departure from our 
present standards is to be made. 


Manganese is 
for three distinct 
the melting 


used in steelmaking 


purposes: First, in 
operation it is of great 
advantage up to a certain percentage 
of the charge, as a deoxidizing agent 
for making ingots which can readily 
he rolled or forged with the minimum 
amount of 


terial: 


and defective 
second, it is 
give physical 
results in the finished product, acting 
as an alloy; added to 


scrap ma- 


used in specified 


percentages to desired 


and third, it 1s 


This peper by C. R 


Ellicott, superintendent 
ivrnaces and 


mills at the Lehigh plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem. 
Pa.. was presented at the fourteenth general 
meeting of the American Tron and Steel insti- 
tute, held at New York City, May 31 


BY C. R. ELLICOTT 


obtain a specified percentage in the 


finished material, but not for the hot 


working qualities of 


the steel nor for 
desired physical properties which 
would necessarily be a function of 
mangarese. It is added as a matter 


of accepted practice subscribed to by 


both producer and consumer without 


considering Manganese conservation 


These three purposes are considered 


in detail as follows 


ls a Deoxidising Agent 

In the average open-hearth practic 
0.00 to O80 manganese is in the 
charge from the pig iron and scrap 


All furnace reactions including decar 
bonizing, dephosphorizing 


and de 
siliconizing are 


oxidation processes 


Some oxides are soluble in molten 
steel, and these, when the steel is 
near the point of solidification, will 
usually generate gas, thereby forming 
blowholes, which appear as surface 


or internal defects in the finished prod 
uct In addition, oxides 
to what is commonly 
shortne ss” or 


contribute 
known as “red 
brittleness when hot. 
material in any form in 
the thitial charg: the forma 
tion of soluble oxides in the steel 
or reduces what might be formed dur 
ng the period the steel is molten 
In other words il an appreciable 
percentage of residual manganese can 
be maintained in the open-hearth fur 
nace from the time the charge is 
melted, until it is tapped, further 
additions of manganese can be elimi 
nated in high carbon and great 
ly reduced in lower carbon steels to 
produce the same ductility in rolling 
which would bs expected from heats 
which were low in residual manganese 
and finished with high manganese re 
carburizing additions 


This 


Manganes« 


prevents 


? 
steeis 


practice will not reduce the 
total pounds of manganese added to 
a given ton of steel, but it will 
permit the use of a lower grade of 
manganiferous material available in 
this country to replace the higher 
mrade material which in normal times 


has been imported 
Physical Properties 
The second 


use Of manganese 1s to 


mive special physical properties to 
the finished product, subdivided as 
follows: 


(a) Steel used in the rolled, forged 


cast or annealed conditions 


(h) Steels heat-treated. 
(c) Special manganese steel con 
taining 11 to 14 per cent 


manganes¢ 


Subdivision (a) contains by far the 


vreatest tonnage of steel produced 
The effect of manganese on the phys 
ical properties of these steels is to 

ce the elastic limit and tensile 
treneth. In cases where this is the 
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sole purpose of manganese additions, 
we suggest the use of other strength- 
elements, 


ening preferably carbon. 
Subdivision (b) consists of heat- 
treated steels of normal manganese 
content. The effect of manganese is 
similar to nickel, except that its 
influence is not so marked. Its effect 


transformation of 
The use of man- 


is to retard the 
austenite in cooling. 
ganese for improving the physical 
properties of heat-treated steels is not 


essential, as this improvement can be 


obtained by other available elements. 
We would. therefore, suggest that 
where nickel can be substituted, the 
use of manganese be restricted, and 


in other cases, where it plays no part 
results, it be reduced 
function is of 


in heat-treate d 
where its 


to a pom*l 
forging or rolling importance alone. 
Subdivision (c) Hadfields manga- 


nese steel containing 11 to 14 per 
cent manganese is a special product 
with special physical properties due 
to the manganese content. No change 


in present practice for this steel can 


be made 


Specthcations 


The other function of manganese 
is to fill specifications. There is no 
cuestion but that many consumers 
specify a manganese content for no 
reason within their knowledge and 
or no special purpose. A large ton- 
age of the steei produced is made 


to both physical and chemical specifi- 
only the physical quali- 
forged, rolled, cast or heat- 
treated products were specified, the 
manufacturer would be free to econo- 
mize in manganese. 


cations. lf 
Ties in 


Vanganese Requirements for Steel 


lhe statistical record of steel pro- 
duction for 1917 has been delayed, but 
the total 1917 production was 
close to that of 1916, the 1916 figures are 
We classed the 


steel roughly 


since 


used as a basis have 


various grades ot ac- 


cording to manganese content usually 


specified. These classes are arranged 


in the order of their tonnage im- 
portance. 

Class 1.—Low carbon steels below 
0.25 carbon, such as structural steel 
shapes and plates for bridges, build- 
ings, etc., boiler and fire box steel, 
plates, shapes and bars for railway 
ears: low carbon splice bars, forging 
tee! rivets, pipe, tubes, tin plate, 
olts, sheets, spikes, tie plates, wire 


vl merchant bars, etc. 
Medium 


and 


carbon steels 0.25 


(las , 


0.80 high manganese steels, 


including bessemer and open-hearth 


carbon steel rails, quenched high car- 
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bon splice bars, nickel, structural, 
rivet, silicomanganese spring steel, 
chromevanadium automobile and rail- 
way spring steels, machinery, ship 
and structural forgings, alloy, ma- 


chinery and commercial forgings, heat- 
treated axles and shafts, steel wheels 
and tires, carbon shell steel, rifle 
barrels, small arm parts and low- 
carbon open-hearth and bessemer cold- 
drawn screw stock. 

Class 3.—High tensile carbon and 
alloy steels containing 0.60 to 0.70 
manganese. In this class is included 
gun forgings and castings, marine 
and heavy machinery forgings and 
castings, structural ship steels, auto- 
mobile bar stock, forgings, etc. 

Class 4.—High carbon low manga- 
nese steels, high carbon and other 
steels, involving comparatively small 
tonnage. This would include file steel, 
armor plate, armor piercing shells, 
carbon and alloy tool steels, carbon 
spring steel, nickel chrome commer- 


cial bar stock, punches and dies, etc. 
The tonnage of ‘ingots of these 
classes for the year 1916 was ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Percent 
Class Tons of Production 
1 21,350,000 49.89 
2 11,998,187 28.06 
3 9,008,186 21.07 
4 417,307 0.98 


The steels of Class 1 are considered 
as low tensile, or soft steel, . having 
as a rule an ultimate strength below 
70,000 pounds per square inch. The 
method of manufacture for the same 
grades varies between manufacturers. 
Some prefer to ‘make what is known 
as “dead” steel, which contains on an 
average 0.60 per cent manganese; 
others “churned” or “rimmed” steel, 
analyzing on an average 0.35 per cent 
manganese. We will assume that the 
average of all steels in class 1 is 
0.50 per cent manganese. The residual 
manganese in the steel bath in the 
furnace would be less than 0.10 per 
cent, so that with 30 per cent less 
of manganese added, this steel would 
require an addition of 0.60 per cent 
of metallic manganese, or a total of 
128,100 tons. 

In Class 2 the manganese varies 
from 0.40 per cent to 1.40 per cent 
manganese, the average being about 
0.70 per cent. The method of adding 
manganese to these steels varies con- 
siderably, depending upon plant con- 
struction, and the individual opinions 
of the operators. At present there 
are five methods in common use for 
adding manganese as follows: 


(a) Adding cold crushed ferro- 
manganese in the ladle or 
furnace. 

(b) Melting ferromanganese in elec- 


tric or oil furnace, or in spe- 
cial cupolas, and adding 
molten in the ladle. 
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Melting spiegel in a cupola and 
adding direct or diluted into 
the ladle. 

Adding about 5 per cent man- 
ganiferous pig iron from 
mixer or cupola to furnace 
or ladle. 

(e) Recarburizing with 1.00 to 2.00 

per cent manganese iron in 

the furnace or ladle and 
adding the balance of the 
manganese in alloy form. 


(c) 


(d) 


In this class of steels probably the 
greatest proportional conservation of 
could be accomplished. 
Assuming a residual manganese of 
0.10 per cent before tapping, and a 
normal manganese loss of 20 per cent, 
this class would require an addition 
of 0.75 per cent manganese, or a total 
of 89,986 tons of manganese. 

In Class 
age of the product today is forgings 
for guns and ships and castings made 


manganese 


3 a considerable percent- 


from both acid and basic steels. These 
steels we will consider as high-grade 
products, low in sulphur and phos- 


phorus. It is a common practice to 
add in the nighborhood of 0.20 to 0.30 
per cent manganese to the charge 
in the form of ferromanganese or low 
phosphorus spiegel in order to in- 
crease the manganese content of the 
charge to about 1.00 per cent. These 
steels will average 0.65 per cent man- 
the finished product, 
will have a normal manganese 
of 20 per cent. With a residual, man- 
ganese of 0.15 per cent before tapping 
the final additions would be 0.63 per 
per cent. With 0.20 per cent manga- 
nese charged, the total tonnage re- 
quirements of manganese would be 
74,767 or 18,016 tons in charge and 
56,751 tons in final additions. 

In Class 4 the manganese 
are small, for (to use a 
the heats are “caught coming 
as carburization is started when 
of carbon is 
as a rule, 


ganese in and 


loss 


addi- 
tions mill 
term) 
down” 
the desired percentage 
reached, and the manganese, 
is within specifications. We 
that this grade requires an addition of 
0.10 per cent on an average, or 417 
tons of manganese. 


will say 


The total manganese requirements 
from 1916 figures are therefore: 

Tons Manganese 
Class 1 . 128,100 
| ae re 
RE dis Sea dd Ge 6d 66. coe ones 40 0) PE 
Class 4. 417 

or the equivalent of 366,600 tons of 


80 per cent ferromanganese. 
The manganese alloy production and 


imports of the United States for 1917 
were: 
Tons 
Ferromanganese qroduced. . . 286,000 
Ferromanganese imported. . 45,381 
Spiegel produced bhnddin Gee 
Total contained manganese "Produced 
and imported - vaeee'e SOROS 
Manganese ore imported. . . «++ 629,971 
Ferromanganese from imported ores. . 300,000 
Contained manganese in atey pretue ed 
from imported ores. , +e ee + 240,000 
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The domestic production of high 
grade manganese ore for 1917, is esti- 
mated by the United States Geological 
Survey at 122,275 tons, and this is 
expected to reach 172,900 tons in 1918. 
Using the 1918 figure, this will net us 
but 70,000 tons of 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese or 56,000 tons of con- 
manganese. The grade 
ores being produced at an esti- 
mated 800,000 tons for 1918. 
This will yield about 340,000 tons of 
an alloy containing an of 35 
per cent manganese, or tons 
of contained manganese. 

The situation is, therefore, briefly 
this: We require, at our present rate 
present specifica- 
293,270 

per 


tained low 
are 


rate of 


average 
119,000 


production, 
methods, 
manganese 


of steel 


tions and tons of 


contained year, and 


we are producing in 1918 at the rate 
of 175,000 tons from our own raw 
materials, 

There is no question that the im- 


portation of manganese ores or ferro- 


alloys is undesirable at the present 
time. We have the manganese in 
our country in sufficient quantity to 


be independent for some years. We 
it and certainly can 
means to make it applicable 
steel production in the 
We have been accus- 
of 80 per cent ferro- 
the 
open-hearth and soft bessemer steels, 


can produce 
devise 
to our im- 
mediate future. 

tomed to the use 


manganese in manufacture of 


but we can substitute lower percent- 
age manganese alloys for this work, 
which can be produced in our own 
country, particularly if the _ steel 
specifications have their manganese 
limits reduced. 

The majority of the steels in Class 
1 could be “churned” or “rimmed” 


steel with 0.20 to 0.40 per cent man- 


ganese, and be of as good quality 
and, at the same time, eliminate the 
use of high grade ferromanganese. 


In Class 2 recarburizing could be 
with 5 to 6 per 


or spiegel and 


mangani- 
be- 


done cent 


ferous iron, iron 
low 0.15 per 
in the proper proportions 
molten. In Class 3 the highest grade 
ferromanganese for 
probably half of product. With 
comparatively low and high 
manganese, the low grade manganese 
would not be suitable 
proportion of 


cent phosphorus mixed 


and added 
could be used 
the 
carbon 
alloys because 
of the 
carbon. In 
the 
would be 


manganese to 


acid steels of low phos- 


phorus, use of the lower grade 


alloys prohibitive due to 
the 
phosphorus low manganese 
Class 4 alloys 


less than 20 per cent manganese could 


of producing a low 
alloy. In 
containing 


impossibility 
spiegel or 


be used entirely. 

sy using pig 
to 2.50 per cent manganese in 
hearth charges, the residual manganese 


iron containing 2.00 


open- 
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in the steel before tapping will vary 
between 0.20 and 0.40 per cent, so 
that in many cases further additions 
of manganese for deoxidizing  pur- 
poses are not required, and the final 
manganese additions are for physical 
properties only. With basic steel at 
0.40 per cent, 10 points of manganese 
would add 2,500 pounds per square 
inch to the tensile strength. The 
same effect could be accomplished 
with three to four points of carbon. 
As an example, all the _ standard 
specifications for open-hearth rails to- 
day, call for manganese limits from 
0.60 to 0.90 per cent. No reason 
exists why this specification should 
not be changed, to read, manganese 
0.40 to 0.70 per cent, with a higher 
carbon adjustment to give the same 
physical qualities. It would appear 
therefore, that at least an average 
of 15 points of manganese could be 
reduced in the _ specifications for 
steels in Class 2. 

Without the use of high manganese 
pig iron in the charge, assuming our 
previous conclusions are possible, the 
requirements of ferromanganese and 
spiegel and lower manganese alloys 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
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This leaves about 700,000 tons which 
will produce 520,000 tons of alloy 
averaging 20 per cent manganese. 
This would leave a shortage of 150,140 
tons of spiegel. 

In the last 12 years the spiegel 
production has varied from 83,000 to 
348,000 tons per year. What propor- 
tion of the ore available for the 
manufacture of 35 per cent manganese 
has been used heretofore for spiegel 
manufacture is impossible to estimate 
without a detailed canvass of the 
various producers. The fact remains, 
however, that there are great quanti- 
ties of low grade manganiferous iron 
ores in this country. The use of 
1.50 to 2.50 per cent manganese pig 
iron in the open-hearth charge would 
reduce the quantity of manganese 
required for additions, approximately 
15 per cent for basic open-hearth 
steels, or a further reduction of 10.6 
per cent manganese in the total steel 
produced. 

There is ample reserve of ores to 
produce sufficient 5.00 to 6.00 per 
cent manganese recarburizing iron 
for a considerable period. The an- 
nual requirements of this grade would 
be approximately 900,000 tons, which 














Tonnage Requirements 


Metallic 
manganese Ferromanganese, per cent 
required 80 60 40 20 6 
Class Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1 100,345 0 5,085 40,138 346,200 0 
71,990 0 0 0 179,975 598,715 
}—Chare 18,016 35,470 0 0 141,880 300,300 
Final 56,751 74,767 
% 417 0 0 0 2,085 0 
lotals 47,519 35,470 25,085 40,138 670,140 899,015 








By changing or standardizing our 
method of recarburizing adopting a 
standard process for the manufacture 
of soft steels, and lowering our speci- 
fied manganese requirements where 
possible, we can reduce the _ total 
tonnage of manganese from 293,270 
tons to 247,519 tons or 15.6 per cent. 
Further, the requirements of 80 per 
cent low phosporus ferromanganese 
is reduced to 35,470 tons. 

The estimated production of 80 per 
cent ferromanganese from domestic 
ores will net us 70,000 tons for 1918, 
which is sufficient for the country’s 
needs. The manufacture of 60 per 
cent ferromanganese will require high 
grade ores so that 25,085 tons of 60 
per cent ferromanganese will lower 
the possible production of 80 per cent 
from 70,000 tons to about 51,200 tons 
and 40,135 tons of 40 per cent ferro- 
manganese should be made from the 
lower grade ores. This will require 
approximately 100,000 tons of ore. 


could probably be increased to pro- 
duce a further saving of 20 per cent 
spiegel. 

It has been customary for us to 
specify a phosphorus content in ferro- 
manganese of not over 0.250 per cent. 
This is probably not so vital as we 
have always considered it. For exam- 
ple, an addition of 0.60 per cent man- 
ganese using 80 per cent ferroman- 
ganese of 0.25 per cent phosphorus, 
would cause a phosphorus addition 
to the steel of less than 0.002 per cent. 
In most cases this limit of 25 per cent 
could be appreciably increased with- 
out affecting the quality of the prod- 
uct. The addition of 0.50 per cent 
manganese through the use of spiegel 
would add to the steel 12 points of 
carbon, and assuming we could afford 
to 0.015 points of phosphorus, the 
spiegel could contain 0.600 per cent 
phosphorus, which is well above the 
content which spiegel produced from 
our own ores, would contain. For 
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basic steels this would be no hard- 
ship; for sheets and tin plate it would 
be an advantage, but for high grade 
acid steel, the 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese would necessarily be used 
on account of the phosphorus. 

The phosphorus content of our high 
grade domestic ores 40 per cent and 
above is roughly estimated in the 
following table. The estimated pro- 
duction for 1918 is from the United 
States Geological Survey. 


High Grade Manganese Ores, 40 Per Cent 
and bove: 
Probable 
1918 Phosphorus 
Production Content 


State ons Per Cent 
0 oon 200 0.200 
BORE. s ceasesi 5a 00 we a ee 0.050 
Arkansas ..... ‘ ... 10,000 0.200 
California ... icine ob sas. 0.100 
Colorado ; 6d aid 500 0.200 
Georgia ..... pe 5,000 0.100 
Montana ... : eT, YD 0.050 
Nevada a bon -be were 2,5 0.100 
New Mexico . natin ie 1,500 0.100 
North Carolina yay 100 0.150 
South Carolina iw evaded 2, 0.150 
Tennessee ..... th ESS 5,000 0.150 
en **b Se/and Se « Wen ead 2,000 0.050 
DEE tated an Badd owealde wale 4,000 0.150 
WH wsea a6 Ga 60's0 00000 Se 0.200 
. Anat owe eeadd 1,000 0.100 
Wyoming . an Ramee 500 0.100 

a 


Low Grade Ores for Manufacture of 35 Per 
Cent Ferromanganese: 





Appalachian Region ..... 40,000 0.200 
a Ee Ge 0.100 
SE. on acne ca be . 100,000 0.200 
Lake Superior ........... 150,000 0.200 
Lake Superior ........... 150,000 0.090 
a i Sa 0.080 
Owe EGED ccc ccceccces 0.100 
Zinc Residuum .-» 175,000 0,040 
Miscellaneous ........... 15,000 0.200 
ee er 


A serious difficulty which becomes 
apparent from the above tabulation 
is the selection of furnaces for the 
manufacture of the various alloys, the 
economic transportation of raw ma- 
terials and the distribution of the 
product to the best advantage. 

With our present methods of re- 
carburizing, if imports were suddenly 
cut off, we would find our production 
of steel greatly impaired. Our country 
is actually short less than 160,000 tons 
of 20 per cent spiegel or 11 per cent 
of our manganese requirements, if 
we use to the best advantage possible 
the ores that we are producing at 
our present rate, but with our present 
methods we are short approximately 
40 per cent. The ores are available 
for spiegel production, but they must 
be mined and converted. 

It cannot continue to be a question 
of costs, nor can the usual routine 
of specifying and buying ferroman- 
ganese remain. This situation de- 
mands the guidance of a strong, able, 
impartial committee of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, which knows, 
and can tell, or show how our ma- 
terials are to be used. 

With such a body of men and the 
hearty co-operation of every steel 
plant in the country, we can make 
our greatest manufacturing industry 
as independent as it is great. 








teel Industry Meets the Mark 


Call of Country Has Been Answered in Patriotic, Aggressive and Fair-Minded Spirit Says 
. Gary— Criticism at Washington Gives Way to Active Co-operation 
Time to Fight With All Power 


riS a pleasure to greet so many than the things which are being done meeting in October, 1914, as forcibly 
members of the iron and steel today. ae we could, grosented our views 6 
industry at this meeting, nearly It would be impossible for anyone, ‘° what should be done. But that 
eight years after the first meeting was much less myself, to attempt to pic is a thing of the past. paene WHE 


held. Those who were present will ture the misery, the agony, the suffer- ‘easons for nonaction. Whether they 


semember that the first meeting was ing of mind and body, that is going were good or valid we need not talk 


held in a rather small room adjacent on in France today. The conquering about it at the present. 


to this one, and that room was not hosts are cruel to the limit in their It would not be useful now to refer 


filled. It gave promise of great re- methods and in their treatment; and in the tone which I have adopted, to 


sults, and our expectations, have been even though we hope to be happily the awful things that from our view 


more than fulfilled point are being done in Europe, ex 


A eT cept for the purpose of emphasizing 





There are incidents connected with 

that first meeting which now seem The Will to Fight r the bronges: words and in the 
to us rather sad. There were rep b vest possible manner, the fact that 
resentatives from the iron and steel Wi E have reason to be hopeful we personally are not without cour 
industry of all the steel-producing The man who recognises age, we are not without vision, we 
countries. There were men from Ger the dangers and the difficulties are not without appreciation of our 
many and Austria, men of high type, which are in sight is not necessarily responsibilities. The people of this 
fine character, men who were a credit a pessimist. I prefer the man who country, represented by such as you, 
to civilization, men for whom we had takes a broad vision, which covers will never give up this fight until 
very great respect, and men who disasters and possibilities of destruc- (what we believe is not possible) 
if in the control of the affairs of their tion, but puts his back up against Germany comes to this country and 
affairs of their respective countries the wall, and with his teeth shut actually conquers and subdues the 

would prevent the continuance of! proposes to fight it out until suc- people who arc her 
present conditions. cess is achieved. | do not care for | was yle' sed to hear Mr. Schwab 
Following that meeting, in 1911, the man who is so optimistic that | ay night before last that of all the 
at trussels, another’ international! he never sees anything but sun different lines of industry the steel 
meeting was held, attended by many shine and prosperity and happiness, and iron people are doing better, 
who are present here today, and by for he never accomplishes anything more loyally and more effectively 
quite a large number of representatives worth while. Gentlemen, this is a their duty than any others And, 
of the iron and ‘steel industry of th time for judgment, for patience, for cntlemen, we may have to do much 
various steel-producing countries of level heads, for patriotism, and | "ore than we have done; we may 
the world. It was a most harmonious above everything else the grit that have to devote more time and expend 
mecting and promised great results. stands and fights and never gives more money in assisting to carry on 
They have not been fulfilled. ut | uf lor the long future | am an this war. Taxes are liable to be 
may say, again, that if the men who optimist. I believe we will win this much higher than they have been 
were at that meeting were in control var, Why will we win uP Be- There is talk of doubling the income 
of international affairs in my jude cause first of all we are right. We tax and the excess profits tax and of 
ment, there would be no wars. é know our rights and we seek our taxing many other lines of industry 
rights and we have the brains and or activity. And we may expect very 
War Conditions Desperate the ability and the courage to stand much greater hardships. : 

| for them until they are secured 





Measure Up to Mark 


The war conditions in Europe are | 


not only deplorable, but today they he individual who possesses lit- 
are desperate. We hardly know what disappointed we must not expect, gen tie or nothing to be taxed, who rep- 
to think, and we are not inclined to tlemen, that in the near future ther resents little of Rae which 
consider what may be the possibili will be any great successes on th be taxed, is often quite prom aa 
ties. We have for some time realized part of the valiant hosts who are aying it is immaterial ¥ him how 


and we see now more clearly than fighting in defense of humanity large the taxes are and |} r 
AXCS ‘ ; ‘ ( ic 18s Ssur- 


ever before that the c , , : ln all history ther has never beet P 
, ommencement 4 ‘ . , p sed that people generally seem to 
of the war was deliberate and was ny picture ot battle scenes and he oO indifferent and s elfish but 
r 0 Scils 4 ) 
influenced by a desire on the part battle results which were so terrible the men who are here thi mornit g 
‘ “ s 0 in 


of a few individuals, comparatively 48 those now existing and which we hav ind represent a great deal, and 
j ‘ ‘ 4 at deal, an 





speaking, to rule the world by might fear may be continued for some time in dollars and cents we know that 

We may carry our minds back to It would be useless to discuss what this war will be «more costly to us 
the conditions of Europe and Asia ought to have been done to prevent is it proceeds We know that our 
and consider for a moment the {these conditions. We are not at this property, for most of us have some 
desperate, despotic, arbitrary and time particularly concerned with the property, and the large interests which 


cruel methods of conquest and lust, past Many of us, probably most of we represent, will be more and more 


and we c¢: ror i se 
in think of nothing worse us, perhaps all of us who are present heavily taxed. But in defense of the 


on this oceasion. would have done rights, the liberties of the men of this 
Opening address by President | Hi (cars ; . . "re 4 , ati 

before American Jron and Steel institute at things some years ago that were not country, in defense of civilization 

New York, May 31 done. Some of us at our regular steel itself, we do not care what the 
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expense 1s or will be, provided it is 
equitably distributed, and _ provided, 
to the best of the ability of honest 
and faithful men, the money is well 
expended. 

Steel men have marched up to the 
point of obligation at every oppor- 
tunity with the most patriotic, the 
most loyal, the fairest disposition, 
having in mind the one idea of trying 
to serve the country faithfully, in 
total disregard of personal gain or 
success. Whatever may happen in 
the future to us, to our business, or 
to our country, we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we did 
our best, and we did it patriotically, 
with pure motives and with a desire 
to render service that our friends and 
our children may always know was 


well rendered. 
Washington Seeks Co-Operation 


Now, this disposition and action on 
the part of the steel people has had 
its effect in Washington. There have 
been times when our whole business 
was by some criticized unfavorably. 
Even since the war, your general com- 
mittee has met officials in Washing- 
ton, who at first seemed disinclined 
to render fair judgment or to grant 
what, under all the circumstances, 
we believed we were entitled to. 

You have read in newspapers that 
it was disposition and the intention 
of the governmental officials to take 
possession of the iron and _ steel in- 
dustry and manage it, and you have 
read that it was proposed to do or 
not to do a good many things which 


seemed to you unfair. I cannot speak 
for the future. | do not know what 
may happen. I do know that it 


frequently turns out that there are 
government officials as well as others, 
who prove to be incompetent to fill 
the positions which they occupy; and 
there is always danger of a> mistake 
being made, and, of course, we may 
have reason for apprehension; but 
we can speak of the present and the 
past—that we know, and I believe 
my associates on the committee will 
confirm what I say—that after we 
have met the officials in Washington 
and have had full opportunity to discuss 
with them the questions raised ot 
the action proposed, the final result 
has been, though not entirely satis 
factory to us, yet in the main proper, 
all things considered. 

There have been times when we 
have been more or less discouraged. 
Caims have been put forth that were 
rot justified by the facts and the 
frures, and at times it has seemed 
Oo us temporarily there was great 
danger of our lines of business being 


injured and perhaps jeopardized, but 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


by patience and perserverance and 
discussion we have been able to avert 
disaster, at least, and have generally 
secured what was appropriate, certain- 
ly from the standpoint of the govern- 
ment officials. 

Today you will hear very little of 
anything in Washington against the 
iron and steel industry You have 
demonstrated that the professions 
which you have been making during 
the last 10 or 11 years were sincere 


You said in your speeches at your 





The Spirit of Sacrifice 
REMEMBER in 1914, on the 
third and fourth and fifth days of 

August, I took pains to go around 
the street of Paris to see the mobil- 
ization of troops. I saw French sol- 
diers by the thousands marching 
along the streets going to the sta- 
tions to take trains for the front; 
and along with these boys and men 
were their wives and their sisters 
and their old fathers and their chil 
dren, allowed by the gendarme to 
proceed without interruption, and, 
while everyone knew that every sol 
dier so soon as he got to the front 
would probably be in the midst of 
battle, and that many, many of 
them would lose their lives, there 
was not a tear or a sigh to be 
scen or heard. Every woman, every 
child, every old man was encourag 
ing the boys as they marched along 
the streets. And such is the spirit 
of this country. Why is it so? Be- 
cause we know as they knew that 
we have the right on our side, and 
that the other side has nothing but 
might 








meetings time after time that you 
had no improper intention relating 
to your management, that you were 
not disposed to do anything which 
would be injurious to the public in 
terests, that it was a cardinal doc 
trine of the iron and steel men that 
they hoped to be of real benefit to 
the public, and that their management 
so far as it could be controlled by 
those in authority, would finally be 
proven to be above reproach; and | 
belheve all Washington is of that 
opinion at the present time. 

We find today government officials 
in high places coming to the steel 
men with the statement that they 
want to co-operate with us, that they 
want our assistance; that they de 
pend upon our loyalty and our abil 
ty to assist the government in this 
time of great distress It is to my 
mind a source of gratification § that 
we may look forward to the future 
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with hope and expectation that the 
covernment of the United States is 
going to assist, to foster prosperity 
and business enterprise, instead of 
attacking it. 

We must remember always that 
we cannot expect to get more than 
our just deserts, and we must be 
loyal to the government and loyal to 
the law of the land, and we must be 
reasonable and just, and expect that 
when we deserve punishment. or 
censure we will get it from the gov- 
ernment. Carrying our minds back 
to the dark business days of 1907 
and some that followed, and to the 
words spoken by many of the gen 
tlemen now here concerning their 
intentions—we know all meant what 
they said; you have proven this 
We know that in the future your 
acts will correspond with your here 
fore expressed intentions and there- 
fore that we may not only hope 
but we may expect there will be co 


between the government 


peration 
and the business people, and that 
consequently this country, if we suc 
ceed in this war, will have reason 
» occupy the highest and best posi 


17 


tion of all the nations of the earth 


Putting Affairs In Shap 


ye 


We are doing another thing, gen 
tlemen; and the government is~ per 


mitting us, assisting us, urging us to 


do it We are day by day putting 
our affairs in better shape . We 
may not be making so much money 
or if we do make it we may be paying 


it out in taxes and in extensions to 
our works for the benefit of the geo 
ernment at such cost that we are ab 
sorbing our profits, but nevertheless 
we are putting our works in better 
condition: we are being better pre 
pared for the future, the iron and 


steel industry will be on a better 


basis and a better footing than ever 
efore; well prepared to succeed in 
the contest and the competition for 
international trade If we win the 
war that will be worth something 
to us, if we do not have much in 
cash If we lose the war then it is 
not so important whether we have 
anything or not 


On the whole, gentlemen, our busi 


ness is good. We at least have a 
steady customer, and one able to 
pay Our prospects at the present 


time, notwithstanding the horrors and 
the costs of the war, are good 
After the war is over, when his 
tory is written up, the fair minded 
man who writes the account will say 
that in the ranks of the hosts of 
really fighting men, with fighting dis 
position, were the members of the 


iron and steel industry of America. 


Acclaim Grim Resolve of Victory 


Iron and Steel Institute in'Largest Meeting of History Gives Demonstration of Determined 
Patriotism— Schwab Inspires Producers to Utmost Efforts— Replogle Praises 
Co-operation of Industry But Sounds Shortage Danger 


SHADOW cast upon it by the German 
A drive to the Marne served only to intensify 
the sober determination and the will to 
make the iron and steel industry a great instru- 
ment of victory at arms, which were displayed 
on every side at the fourteenth general meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel institute at New 
York May 31. 


The iron and steel producers gathered in such 
numbers as to far outrank the meetings of previ- 


ous years, heard their leaders and government 
representatives declare the industry had _ fully 
measured up to every call of the country and 
government upon their patriotism and power 


They responded with their enthusiasm and cheers 
to the declarations of Judge Gary that whatever 
more was demanded of the industry both in ton 
nage and treasure would be cheerfully forthcom 
ing. 
was everywhere and supreme 


The slogan “Everything for war and victory”’ 


Private business 


considerations were wholly set aside. 


The meeting had its memorable moments 


His 


address was sober, yet inspiring, and was colored 


to co-operate with him in his great task. 


by characteristic optimism. J. L. Replogle, steel 
director, also was accorded an enthusiastic greet- 
ing. He praised the 100 per cent service which 
the the 
government but emphasized the great demands of 


iron and steel industry was rendering 
the war which would take up, he said, the whole 
output of the works for the balance of the year 
He placed the present bookings for the 
16,800,000 tons. 


The formal program of the meeting was featured 


at least. 
government and its allies at 
by various papers of exceptional excellence and 
significance. The first description to be publicly 
presented of the triplex process of steelmaking 
the Steel Co., attracted 


much interest and was looked upon as a far-reach 


as perfected by Illinois 


ing development. Motion pictures were used to 
clearly display the various steps of the process 
the blast 
open-hearth and electric furnace, to the forging 


from furnace, through the converter, 


press or rolls. Conservation of ferromanganese 


was another timely and important subject given 











Charles M. Schwab, director of shipbuilding, re- 
ceived a wonderful ovation when he rose to speak 


extensive 


treatment. 


The 


registration of the 


at the evening’s banquet. He fired his fellow meeting was _ record-breaking, totalling between 
manufacturers with a resolve to do their utmost 1100 and 1200. 
é FACE you with a heart so _ think that he individually could be of enthusiasm and confidence and at 
[ines with responsibility and responsible for the success of the a pace that cannot be stopped. In 
a heart so filled with the great enterprise. The united effort May, the United States produced 
thought that my friends in_ the — everyone is needed “No man_ and placed in commission and in serv- 
iron and steel industry have placed cr group of men can be successful in ice, 250,000 tons of deadweight ca 
on me a trust which I can this undertaking without the approval pacity. I am sure May will be the 


not fail. I must speak as the heart 
dictates in a tone of deep 
bility of the situation in which 
United States and all its people 
themselves tonight,” said Mr. Schwab 
In reminiscent vein he carried the 
banqueters back to the formation of 
the institute in a small way more 
than a decade ago. He paid a tribute 
to Judge Gary, “as a true friend to 
myself and every single man in the 
Iron and Steel institute.” 


responsi 
the 
find 


American 


He congratulated the iron and steel 
industry in having at Washington 
as a director of the iron and steel 


business a man of the caliber of Mr 
Replogle. 

Mr. Schwab expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the enthusiastic reception giv- 
en him by his fellow iron and steel 
and said that such encour 
and good will would be a 
in his undertaking. 
not so vain as to 


makers 
agement 
tremendous help 
He said he was 


and encouragement of every man, 
the United 
spoke of the 


things 


and child in 


he said. He 


woman 
States,” 
criticize 


natural tendency to 


in Washington. “J sure I would 
not be fair to myself or to my asso 


ciates if I did not say that the work 


am 


of Messrs. Hurley, Piez and others 
has been magnificent. I have ex 
amined 65 to 70 per cent of the ship- 
producing capacity of the United 


States, and I must say that the work 
magnificently accomplished 
that we in Wash 
this great un 


has been 
I do not believe 
ington cut a figure in 
dertaking after all. The men in direct 
charge of the shipyards 
sory plants are who 
real responsibility This responsi 
bility rests not only upon the 
but on the superintendents, 
subforemen, the 
start- 


and 
had 


acces 
those the 
man- 
agers, 
foremen, 
workmen themselves. 
ed on a ship program 


yes, on 
We 


with 


have 
a wave 
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least productive month we will have 
We may be confident that if we main 
the 
vailing, we 

“What is 
enlisted in 
that 


tain Same spirit as now is pre 


disappointed. 
have 


will not be 
the 


this 


necessity? I 


work every plant 


can do ship or accessory work. 
contracted for 
aggre- 
$200,000,000 
will increase 
3,000,000 tons 
per year. The Great Lakes this year 
will produce between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 deadweight capacity. Extensions 
have been provided whereby 1,000,000 
tons will be produced next year. In 
60,000 em- 
ployed in the shipyards. Today there 
350,000 In 350,000 are 
the of en- 


accessories 


We have authorized or 
within the 
gating in cost 
$250,000,000, 
capacity by 


week new works 


between 
and which 


our ship 


January, workmen were 


are addition, 
employed in manufacture 
gines and 
proud of the people in 


Replogle is afraid 


“T am so 
the steel industry. 
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that we are not going to get enough 
steel. I am more optimistic and am 
not worrying much about that. Ships, 
you. know, are first on the list. I 
know Replogle will give us the steel; 


I know the industry will produce 
the steel; and I feel sure there will 
be given us all the steel this year 
and next required to carry out our 
program. I know of no_ industry 
which has done more nobly by its 
country than the steel industry. I 
want you with me and I want to 
succeed. If I succeed, you succeed; 


industry suc- 


will have the 


if you succeed, the 
ceeds. In the 
sense of patriotic satisfaction of hav 


because we 


end we 


ing done our duty not 


are asked to do it but that we did 


it with love for our country, love 
for our fellowmen and love for each 
other.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Schwab's 


address, Judge Gary declared if there 
should not be capacity to 
satisfy the ship and other 
demands, he that the 
extended the ca 


sufficient 

program 
pledged 

and 


war 
works will be 


pacity increased. 


Replogle Enthusiastically Received 


Mr. Replogle 
ovation when he arose to speak at the 


was given a great 


banquet. 

“The last time I was privileged 
and honored to address you was 
about three years ago at the Chicago 
meeting, when I appealed to you 
for the establishing and maintenance 


of proper extras and differentials on 


various lines of ‘steel products, he 
said: 
“So far as proper prices, extras 


concerned, you 
do not, at any help 
from me, as this is now looked after 
i the official 
and 


and differentials are 


present, need 


in a more capable way by 


committee you have appointed, 


my plea during the past 10 months 
is of a different kind. Extra ton 
nage of the important lines of steel 
products necessary to win the war! 
If there is one thing in the world 


of which I am positive, it is this fact 
that the direct and indirect war neces 
sities of the United States allied 
governments in this 
gency are 


and 
great emer- 


such as to require the 


entire output of steel which you can 
make, at least for the balance of this 
year. ‘War necessities’ is rather a 
flexible term—and it has been given 
much thought and consideration of 
those in authority at Washington. 
“IT had a conference Wednesday 


with the representative of the corset 


industry It developed that their 
profits last year from this great in 
dustry aggregated $40,000,000, and 


that they require 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
of high carbon spring steel annually 
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“There 


called nonessential industries prepared 


have been many lists of so 
they have never 
there 


agreements on 


at W ashington, but 


been officially issued, as has 


never been complete 
this subject. 


“All 


one standpoint or 


industries are essential from 
another—if no 
other, from the standpoint of the 
have preferred to re 


and 


owner, and we 


verse the procedure 


list of the 


prepare a 


more essential industries, 
giving them such preference in steel 
supply, fuel, transportation and labor 


to get the results for 


which we are all striving 


as are necessary 


Unfilled Orders Tremendous 


“It may be surprising to many ol 
have un 
books of the 


desks 


you to learn that we 


filled 


steel 


now 
orders on the 


manufacturers and on our 





Pays Gary Tribute 

V impressive scene marked the 

point in Mr. 
where he paid a high personal tri- 
bute to Judge Gary. Laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the toast- 
master, Mr. Schwab said, “You have 
true friend. I hope you 
will be, more de- 
sire to be my ! hope 
The banquet- 
ers received this demonstration of 
affection and regard with great ap- 
plause. Judge Gary in introducing 
the ship director said Mr. Schwab 
“could do more than anyone else to 
assist in putting into practical effect 
the sentiment of Lloyd George that 
ships, ships 


Schwab's address 


been a 
always You no 
friend than 


always to be yours.” 


we need and more 


ships.” 








at Washington, for 16,800,000 tons of 
United allied 


governments and the orders are com 


steel for the States and 


ing in at a greater rate than they 
are being executed, although I be 
lieve we are near the peak of pro 
duction. Difficulties of some of out 
gallant allies are very great. Coal 
in Italy is $140 per ton, and their 
steel industries are working under 
great disadvantages. A very large 
percentage, probably 75 to 80 per 
cent of the steel and coal of France 


are now either in the hands of our 


enemy or within the range of his 


guns. The requirements of our allies 
will be enormous and the least we 
should do is all that we can do to 


give them steel when and as needed 


“The 


more 


railroads of our country are 
and efficiency 
difficult to 


without re 


rails for safety 


of operation, and it is 


give them any increase 


stricting the production of projectile 
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steel, which is largely rolled on rail 
mills. The forging plants are now 
getting under way and have just 
reached the point where their con- 


sumption of projectile steel will be an 
factor. The ship- 
yards have their ways built and many 
keels laid, direction 
of Mr. Schwab, will require vast ton- 


extremely heavy 


and under the 


nages of steel. His program for next 


year is at least double that of this 
year and we must furnish him the 
steel to complete the great work he 


which he is so 
appointment of 


and for 
The 


has to do 


well qualified. 


Charles M. Schwab was an epoch 
in this war—a great allied victory 
and one which caused great conster- 


nation in Germany. The expressions 


of approval of the representatives of 
the allied 


us, were of 


with 
nature as to leave 


governments dealing 
such a 
how it 


no possible doubt as to was 


received by them. 


Praises Baruch Highly 


another 
which 


“There has been appoint 


ment in Washington properly 
met with great approval—Bernard M. 
Baruch, the war indus- 
man of great 
and quick de- 
doing wonderful work 
in this great fight to keep the world 


a decent place in which to live. My 


chairman of 
tries board He is a 
ability, determination 


cision and is 


association with him has been such 
that I can say positively that every 
move he has made has been directed 


by fairness and he has done every- 


thing possible to promote and foster 
prosperity of 


industries, consistent 


with the one big object of winning 
the war. He has a most difficult 
position and is filling it with great 
eficiency. No important steps have 


been made by him without full con 
sultation with the industries affected, 
and where possible, the ideas of the 
leaders of these industries have pre- 
vailed. Some of you gentlemen have 


felt that we on the war industries 


board have been, at times, critical and 


severe. There have been times before 
the acute necessities of war became 
known, that a few—a very few— 


manufacturers, we felt, had been gov- 
erned a ‘ittle too much by commer- 
cialism and did not devote sufficient 
of their product to the lines we feli 
most necessary, and we have not been 
slow in calling their attention to this 
fact. 

“At the 


Gary's 


weeks ago in 
when the 100 
per cent pledge was adopted, I think 


meeting some 


Judge office, 
there was a clearer understanding of 
situation 
upon me to 


the necessities of the and 


it is incumbent say, and 
I do say, with the greatest of pleasure, 
that 


manufacturers of the country are do- 


today 100 per cent of the steel 
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ing their utmost and that there is 
not a single exception to this rule. 
You are all doing wonderful work 
and with the history of this great 
cruel war, the work of the steel manu- 
facturers will stand out in the most 
glowing chapters. 

“T have often felt that one of the 
great achievements of history was 
accomplished at the meeting of the 
steel manufacturers and the war in- 
dustries board in September of last 
year. The manufacturers realize fully 
that due to the abnormal conditions 
created by the war, that prices had 
risen entirely too high, and that the 
burdens of our gallant allies were 
already so heavy that the law of 
supply and demand must temporarily 
be abandoned. I do not think our 
wonderful President has made many 
more important or proper decisions 
than that our allies in this fight were 
entitled to the same prices on the 
materials necessary to win this war, 
as our own government. The steel 
manufacturers and the war industries 


board mutually agreed upon prices, 
which were officially approved by 
the President, and which, while in- 


volving reduction, in some cases as 
much as 75 per cent from the stand- 
ards then prevailing, and which were 
constantly increasing, I think today 
are considered by all of you fair and 
reasonable. The differences in a year’s 
output meant a saving of between 
two thousand and three thousand mil- 


lion dollars. There was no statute of 


law for this action and the war in- 
dustries board was not vested with 
legal authority to compel such an 


action and it was, therefore, entirely 
a voluntary one on the part of the 
steel manufacturers, and is, I believe, 
one of the most glorious chapters of 
the war.” 


Other banquet 
Congressman J. J. 
Brooklyn, Major General 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
Thomas Darlington of the welfare 
committee of the institute. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald emphasized the great things 
that had been accomplished in the 
management of the war and bespoke 
a fair appreciation from the general 
public of what is being done. Gen- 
eral Glenn pointed out the great dan- 
ger to American economic progress of 
the future if Germany retains and 
utilizes the cheap labor and mineral 
Dr. Darlington 


speakers were Ex- 
Fitzgerald, of 
Glenn of 
and Dr. 


resources of Russia. 


urged the necessity of the business 
man to carefully guard his health 
particularly under war _ conditions. 
He set forth what he termed “The 


Commandments of Health”. 
of the various pa- 


Ten 

The discussions 
pers at the day’s session were unus- 
ually good and were filled with orig- 
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inal thought and information. “Con- 
servation of Ferromanganese,” pre- 
sented by C. R. Endicott of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., was discussed by 
A. W. Diehl of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., by G. B. Waterhouse, metallur- 


gical engineer of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and by Dr. Richards of 
Lehigh University. Those who dis- 


cussed the paper on “The Design of 
the Modern Blast Furnace Stack,” by 
J. G. West Jr., general superintendent 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
were Geo. L. Collard of the Shenango 
Furnace Co., J. S. Fraser of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., and Walther 
Mathesius of the Illinois Steel Co. 
“The Relation of the Trade Papers 
to the Iron and Steel Industry,” by 
B. S. Stephenson, resident agent of 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived attention from A. O. Backert, 
president of the Penton Pub- 
Cleveland. J. R. Mills, 
the sales of the 


vice 
lishing Co., 
district manager of 
Carnegie Steel Co., Cleveland, and 
John A. Penton. The paper on “The 
Modern Coke Oven and 
Its By-Products,” presented by 


By-Product 
was 
the discussion by 
Forbes, New York, chair- 
the benzol committee of the 
States Steel Corp. There 
was no discussion of the “Effect of 
Phosphorus in Soft Acid Basic 
Open-Hearth Steel,” by J. S. 
of the central 
of the Carnegie 
Pittsburgh, but it 
Bradley S. Stoughton 
tribute something on this subject for 


title as was also 
Wm. A. 


man of 
United 


and 
Unger, 
research lab- 
Steel Co., 
announced 


manager 
oratory 

was 
would con- 


the proceedings. 


Prof. H. M. 
Mr. Robinson's 
there had nevet1 
isfactory reason 
is better than 
hearth. He _ believed, 
the better control of 
the crucible 
the explanation. He 
why electric steel is better than open 
hearth, conditions 
of this better 
control. The electric steel method 
reproduces very closely the 
tions of the crucible process. 
hearth you have such 
and slag conditions as 
can get, while in the 
have such atmosphere and you might 


discussing 
paper, stated that 
been a clear and sat- 
steel 
bessemer or open- 
however, that 
conditions in 


Howe, in 


why crucible 


probably was 


could not see 


method 


unless similarly the 


process were under 
condi- 
“In the 
open atmos- 
pheric you 
crucible, you 
say such slag conditions as you wish,” 
Dr. stated that elec- 


promised to have a 


he said. Howe 
tric steel 
part in the production of alloy steel, 
part, it seemed to 
be, would be in finishing steel al- 
made in the open hearth or 
said cheap 


great 


but its greatest 
ready 
bessemer. He 
rates of the future depended on rail 
life. It is that rails have 


freight 


necessary 
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greater resistance which was to come 
from the electric furnace method. He 
thought the time was not far dis- 
tant when standard practice in rail 
manufacture would be to make open- 
hearth steel and refine it in the elec- 
tric furnace. Dr. John H. Mathews, 


Steel Co., 


Mr. 


president of the Holcomb 


Syracuse, N. Y., also discussed 
Robinson’s paper. 
At the meeting of the 


of the institute, Friday noon, the re- 


directors 


tiring officers were re-elected for the 


ensuing year. 

Obituaries 
William Bell Ullman, who for- 
merly was actively identified with 
the iron and_ steel industry in 
Illinois, died recently at his 





WILLIAM B. ULLMAN 
home in Chicago. Had he lived 
until Oct. 7, he would have been 68 


years of age. He was born in Racine, 


Wis., and after being graduated from 
Racine college, he located in Chi- 
cago in 1870 Eight years later, he 
became a partner of Davis Kelly in 
the wholesale iron business, under 
the firm name of Kelly, Ullman & Co 
In 1884, Mr. Ullman moved to Moline, 
Ill., in order to accept the position 
of manager of the Moline Malleable 
Iron Co., and a few years later, he 
purchased the plant. Destroyed by 


fire in January, 1903, Mr. Ullman had 
it rebuilt at St. Charles, Ill, and in 
1905, he sold out and returned to 
Chicago Ill health has made him 
practically an invalid for the past 10 


years. 


James Sargeant, superintendent of 


the D. & W. Fuse Co., Providence, 
R. I., died at his home in that city, 
May 21. 

















ar Board Receives Full Powers 


Executive Order of President Under Overman Bill Makes Industries Body a Dis- 


tinct Administrative Agency—Steel Director Replogle Now in Position 


to Employ Laws to Procure Production if Necessary 


ASHINGTON, June 4.—The 
board, and 
division of 


war industries 
through its 


supply, which has long func- 


steel 
tioned as a subsidiary of the council 


of national defense and an auxiliary 
of the war and navy departments and 
the shipping board, now is a definite 
and powerful branch of the govern- 
ment. Formerly it derived by agree- 
ment with other authoritative bureaus 
only such meager powers as it exer- 
cised, but now, through an executive 
order of the last week, it 
is “a separate administrative agency” 
functioning through such regular sta- 


President 


tutes as it may require. 


The President acted under authori- 
ty given him by the Overman bill. 
The executive order was brief and 


without detail. It had been expected 
the President would sum up, at least 
generally if not minutely, just what 
sections of existing laws he actually 


would transfer to the war industries 
board. This, however, may come 
later, possibly from Bernard M. 


Baruch, chairman of the board, whose 
status now is on a par with Fuel 
Administrator Garfield, Chairman Mc- 
Cormick of the war trade _ board, 
Food Administrator Hoover and Di- 
rector General McAdoo of the 
road administration. 


Has 


rail- 


Baruch Much Power 


In nearly every law affecting the 


military establishments, there are sec- 


tions which more or less definitely 
have some bearing on the iron and 
steel industry but which formerly 
have been exclusively the adminis- 


trative powers of the secretary of war, 
of the navy or of the chairman of 
the shipping board, as the case may 
be. While the President has not spe- 
cified whether these powers have been 
or will be given to Mr. Baruch, it 
may be regarded as a fact that if 
Mr. Baruch should convince the Presi- 
dent he authority under 
certain clauses, the President, by au- 
thority of the Overman bill, and 
through Mr. Baruch, can transfer that 
legal power. 


needs the 


This means that J. Leonard Rep- 
logle, Mr. Baruch’s director of steel 
Supply, is to be the one who may 


administer any laws necessary in the 
regulation of the iron and steel indus- 
try for the production of war mate- 
rials. Mr. Replogle cannot arbitrarily 


wield the power thus conferred upon 


him, but he may do so with the ap- 
proval of Mr. Baruch, possibly of the 
President. However, all the laws 


the books are really at the 
steel sup- 
production 


now on 
disposal of the director of 
100 per 
obtained 
the 

called 
laws 


ply and if cent 
volun- 
Mr. 


upon to 


cannot be 
response of 


through 
tary industry, 


Replogle may feel 
to use. 


board 


put some of the 
The war _ industries 
what is 
tional defense 


occupies 
known as the council of na- 
building. The 
the board 


Presi- 
from 
the council and is to 
take up headquarters in the building 


dent’s order divorced 


now the council 


just vacated by the fuel administra- 
tion. The fuel administration has 
moved to Twentieth street and Vir- 


ginia avenue N. W. Its former head- 
the new home of the coun- 

Eighteenth and C _ streets 
industries board re- 
and D 


quarters, 
cil, is at 
N. W. The 
mains at Eighteenth 
N. W. 

The council of national 
10w is to devote itself mainly to re- 
work, looking to 
after the the same time co- 
operating in every way with all gov- 
in ‘the’ determination 
to carry the war through to victory. 


war 
Streets 


defense 


search conditions 


war, at 


ernment work 


For the work contemplated, more 
room is required and the old fuel 
headquarters provides ample space 


for the task, another point of which 
is the general supervision of the work 
of state and subsidiary councils. The 
war industries board also is expand- 
ing, which is another reason for the 
council seeking a new home. One 
of the newest divisions under the 
board, and one which likely will play 
an important role in the distribution 
of war orders. This is the “resources 


and conversion section,” for a time 
known as the “zoning of industries 
division”, of which Charles A. Otis 


of Cleveland is chief. Under him is 
being developed the plan of establish- 
ing 20 zones throughout the country, 
each of which will know its own 
possibilities and be at the service of 
the various contracting departments 
of the federal government. 

Another division of the 
the textile section, under John W 
Scott of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Chicago. Both this and Mr. Otis’ de- 
partment are under the general su- 


George N. Peek, who 


board is 


pervision of 
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came to the board as “industrial rep- 


resentative” with the general task in 


hand now undertaken by Mr. Otis. 
These divisions have been added since 
publication in Tue Iron Trapve Re- 


May 23 of the full list of 
the personnel of the board. 


VIEW on 


The long list has been revised 
again, this time tentatively as be- 
fore. It is pointed out that the per- 


sonnel is constantly changing be- 


cause of army and navy orders, op- 
eration of the draft law, assignment 
of committeemen to other tasks, and 
the creation or elimination of other 
committees or branches. 

One of the changes noted in the 
revised list is the appointment of 
W. W. Phelps as acting secretary of 
the price-fixing committee. Mr. 


Phelps is assistant secretary of the 
board. H. P. Ingels, 
has been act- 


ing secretary of the price committee 


war industries 


the board’s secretary, 


but has been relieved of all duties 
except those directly affecting the 
board itself. 

Priorities Commission Created 


the creation of 
a priorities committee under the pri- 
This is really the 
but the new 
link between the new 
committee and the priorities board, 
still a third priorities body. Judge 
E. B. Parker, chairman of the priori- 
committee, is 
the priorities division and a member 
vice chairman of the priorities 
board. His assistant, Charles K. Fos- 
ter, is the only other member of the 
division as indicated in the revised 
list. To the board have been added 
Maj. Gen. Geo. W. Goethals, succeeding 
Brig. Gen. Palmer E. Pierce as the 
army’s representative, and T. F. Whit- 
marsh for the food administration. 
Under the building materials sec- 
tion, Maj. F. W. Leadbetter, repre- 
senting the army, Charles V. York rep- 
Paxton 


Another change is 


orities division. 
old priorities division, 


division is the 


ties commissioner of 


and 


resenting the navy, and F. K. 
Emergency Fleet corporation, 
been added and S. I. Marks of 
navy and Capt. J. J. Mills of 
the army have been relieved. In the 
chain section Samuel Porcher of the 
railroad administration and E. C. Gil- 
lette of the department of commerce 
have been given assignments. 

H. Ray Paige of the Nitrate Co., 
New York, for nitrates, and J. W. 


the 
have 
the 
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Paxton, for salt, have been added to 
the chemicals and explosives section. 
Here also C. K. McDonalds has been 


transferred from mica, efc., to acids, 
sulphur, pyrites, caustic soda, etc., 
and C. G. Grimes has been made 
the mica representative. Mr. Blair 
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has been placed in charge of dyestuffs. 
The last three represent the navy. 

To the emergency construction com- 
added W. F. Long 
section chief and Lieut. 
In the legal section 
Ettinger has 


mittee have been 
as assistant 
J. B. Talmage. 


the name of Adrian 
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disappeared. Under the lumber sec- 
tion a new addition is M. E. Philprict. 


Another new section has been added 
for platinum, iridium and palladium, 
and is in charge of €. H. Conner, 


who also represents wood distillation 


DeNike. 


products, and G. E. 


Government Fixes Manganese Ore Prices 


Man- 
rec- 


ASHINGTON, 


ore 


June 3. 
prices as 
the American 
have 


ganese 
ommended by 
Steel institute 
war industries board 
values 


Iron and been 
approved by the 
on the basis of the market 
which have prevailed during the past 
The fixed schedule of prices 
May 28 No an- 
made as to the 


force. 


month. 
became effective 
nouncement has been 
length of time it will be in 
In announcing the new schedules and 
the the war in- 


dustries 


conditions, 
declared: 


collateral 
board 


“A schedule of prices on manganese 
ores produced in the United States 
has been agreed to by the American 
Iron and Steel institute and has been 
approved by the war industries board. 
The prices are fixed at a figure higher 
than the prices on this ore that have 
prevailed in past months. The new 
price schedule is to be used on trans- 
actions taking place after midnight 
on May 28. No announcement is 
made as to the length of time that 


this schedule of prices is to remain 
effective. 

“The following schedule gives do- 
mestic metallurgical manganese ore 


prices per unit of metallic manganese 
per ton of 2240 pounds for mangan- 
ese ore produced and shipped from 
all points in the United States west 
of South Chicago, Ill. This schedule 
does not include chemical ores 
for dry batteries, etc. The prices 
are on the basis of delivery f.o.b. cars 
South Chicago, and are on the basis 


of all-rail shipments. When shipped 
to other destinations than Chicago, 
the freight rate per gross ton from 


shipping point to South Chicago, IIL, 


is to be deducted to give the price 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

“For ore containing when dried 
at 212 degrees Fahr., metallic man- 
ganese: 

Per 

Per gent unit 
35 to 35.99, inclusive $0.86 
36 to 36.99. inclusive 90 
37 to 37.99, inclusive 94 

98 


inclusive 
inclusive. 
inclus ve 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
inclusive 
ne lu sive 
inclusive 
inclusive 


38 to 38.99, 
39 to 39.99, 
40 to 40.99, 
41 to 41.99, 
42 to 42.99, 
43 to 43.99, 
44 to 44.99, 
45 to 45.99, 
46 to 46.99, 
47 to 47.99, 
48 to 4899, 
49° to 49.99, 
‘) 99, 


00 
02 
04 
06 
OR 


10 


ee ee ee et tt et et et eet 
t t _ 
- 


51 to 51.99, inclusive 4 
52 to 5299, inclusive 6 
53 to 53.99, inclusive 28 
54 and overt 0 

“For manganese ore produced in 
the United States and shipped from 


points in the United States east of 
South Chicago 15 cents per unit of 
metallic manganese per ton shall be 
added to above unit price. 

“Above prices are based on ore 
containing not more than 8 per cent 
silica and not more than 0.25 per 


cent phosphorus and are subject to 


Silica Premium and Penalties 

“For each 1 per cent of silica un- 
der 8 per cent down to and including 
5 per cent premium at rate of S50 
cents per ton. 3elow 5 per cent 
silica, premium at rate of $1 per ton 
for each 1 per cent. 

“For each 1 per cent in excess of 
8 per cent and up to and including 
15 per cent silica there shall be a 
penalty of 50 cents per ton; for each 
1 per cent in excess of 15 per cent 
and up to and including 20 silica 
there shall be a penalty of 75 cents 
per ton. 

“For ore containing in excess of 20 
per cent silica, a limited tonnage can 
be used; but for each 1 per cent 
of silica in excess of 20 per cent 
and up to and including 25 per cent 


silica; there shall be a penalty of 
$1 per ton. 

“Ore containing over 25 per cent 
silica subject to acceptance of re 


fusal at buyer’s option, but if ac- 
cepted shall be paid for at the above 


schedule with the penalty of $1 per 
ton for each extra unit of silica. 
All premiums and penalties figured 
to fractions. 
Phosphorus Penalty 

“For each 0.01 per cent in excess 
of 0.25 per cent phosphorus there 
shall be a penalty against unit price 


paid for manganese of “% per cent per 


unit figured to fractions. 


“In view of existing conditions, 
and for the purpose of stimulating 
production of domestic manganese 


ores, there will be no penalty for 
phosphorus so long as the ore shipped 
can be used to advantage by the 
buyer. The buyer reserves the right 
to penalize excess phosphorus as 
above by giving 60 days notice to 
the shipper. 

“The above prices to be net to the 
producer; any expenses such as sal- 
ary or commission to buyer’s agent 
to be paid by the buyer 

“Settlements to be based on an 
alysis of ore sample dried at 212 de- 
Fahr. The percentage of mois- 


grees 
ore sample as taken to he 


ture in 


deducted from the weight. 
Payments 
Eighty per cent of the estimated 
value of the ore (less moisture and 
freight from shipping point), based 


scale weights to 
be payable against railroad bill of 
lading with attached certificates of 
sampling and analysis of an approved 
independent sampling chemist.  Bal- 
ance on receipt of ore by buyer. Ac- 
tual railroad scale weights to govern 
in final settlement. Cost of sampling 
and analysis to be equally divided 
between buyer and seller.” 


on actual railroad 


Proper Form for Invoices 
of Navy Outlined 
Washington, June 4—A _ circular 
letter relative to rendering of certified 
invoices, forwarding of inquiries in 
connection with payments, differences, 
out to 


shortages, etc., has been sent 


contractors by Rear Admiral Samuel 
McGowan, paymaster general of the 
navy. The letter says: 

“1. Contracts specifying delivery 
f.o.b. contractor's works, which show 
on their face the ultimate destination 
of the material—send invoices and in- 
quires to the supply officers of the 
navy yards or stations at destinations. 

“2. Contracts specifying delivery at 
some navy ward or station—send in- 
voices and inquiries to the supply 
ofhcer of that yard or station. 

“3. Contracts specifying delivery at 
a navy yard for reshipment to another 
yard—send invoices and inquiries to 
the supply officer of the yard making 
the reshipment. 

“4. Contracts 


specifying delivery 


f.o.b. works of contractors, which do 
not show on their face the ultimate 
destination of the material—send in- 


voices and inquiries to the bureau of 
supplies and accounts. 

“5. Contracts specifically providing 
for preparation of public bills in the 
bureau of supplies and accounts, re- 
gardless of conditions of delivery 
send invoices and inquiries to the 
bureau of supplies and accounts. 

“Public bills are prepared by the 
supply officers at the navy yards where 


the material is received in all cases 
except as noted in sections 4 and 5 
above. Payments cannot be made by 


the purchasing office until after receipt 


of certified public bills either from 
the navy yards in cases of sections 
1, 2 and 3, or from the bureau 


of supplies and accounts in cases com- 
ing under sections 4 and 5. 
“Payments may always be expedited 
by sending invoices and inquiries to 
the office responsible for preparation 
of public bills, regardless of the office 
from which the order is received of 
from which payment is expected.” 




















P. PRESSINGER, former- 
ly manager of the compres- 
sor and engine departments 

of the Chicago Tool Co., 

Chicago, has been appointed manager 


Pneumatic 


of sales. In 1887, he began his busi- 
ness career, with the Clayton Air 
Compressor Works, New York, re- 


maining three years, rising to the po- 


sition of manager of sales. In 1900, 
he organized the New York Aijr 
Compressor Co., of which he was 
secretary and general manager. One 


year later, it was absorbed by the 
Chicago Pneumatic and Mr. Pressing 
manager of the air com- 


until his 


er has been 
pressor department 
promotion. Other recent 
the latter company’s organization in- 
clude the promotion of W. R. Callan, 
formerly Franklin, Pa., plant manag- 
er, to the position of general manag- 
er of plants with headquarters at 
Chicago; G. A. Rees, general pur- 
chasing agent, has been promoted to 
be manager of purchases and stores; 
H. D. Megart, formerly with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has been made assistant to 
the president. 


latest 
changes in 


charge of 
Co. office 


coe 
the Mechanical 
at Washington. 


Tarkington is in 
Appliance 


W. B. Greenleaf, located 


in Plymouth, Mich., was recently ap- 


formerly 


pointed superintendent of the Kohler 
Die & Specialty Co., DeKalb, IIL 


Palmer D. Weeks has resigned 
from the Dale-Brewster Machinery 
Co. and has organized the D. Weeks 


Machine Tool Co., 1270 Broadway, 
New York. 

John Parker, formerly with the 
Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co., has 
been made factory manager of the 
Spencer-Smith Machine Co., Howell, 
Mich. 

Frank C. Lord, formerly superin- 


tendent of the Hobbs Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has accepted the posi 


tion of superintendent of A. Hankey 
& Co., Inc., Rochdale, Mass., maker 
of machine knives. 

Eric V. Carlson, formerly with the 


Brown Hoisting Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, who left the United States in 
April, 1914, to go 


into business in 


Men of Machinery Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 


Scottdale, Pa. He formerly 
chine shop foreman of the Scottdale 


Mfg. Co., that 


William A. Viall, 
grown & Sharpe 
dence, R. I., had 
gree of A. M. 
at the 150th 
excercises of Brown 
that city, May 29. 


was ma 


Machine city 


of the 
Provi- 


secretary 
Mfg. Co., 
the honorary 
conferred 


de- 
upon him 
annual commencement 


University in 


Frederick F. Fuessenich, president 
and treasurer of the Hendey Machine 
Co., Torrington, Conn., celebrated 
his 70th birthday anniversary, May 
presenting to town the 


7, by the 


property known as League Park, val 
ued at more than $25,000. 
John G. Zummach was recently 


made chief engineer and assistant fac 


tory manager of the Perfex Radiator 
Co., Racine, Wis. He until recently, 
was chief of the tool-designing de 


partment of the Mitchell Motors Co., 
Racine, Wis 


been made 
Milwaukee for 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, resigning 


Stutsman has 


R. G. 


sales representative at 


as master mechanic of the Four Lakes 


Ordnance Co., Madison, Wis. He 
formerly was president of the frog 
and switch shop of the Chicago, Mil 


waukee & St. Paul railroad. 


A. B. 
manager and latterly vice president 
at Akron of the Whitman & 
Mfg. Co., affiliated with it for 21 years 


Hall, formerly Chicago sales 


Barnes 


now has supervision of all sales. R.S 
Carter, formerly Pittsburgh repre 
sentative of the company, has been 


promoted to be twist drill and reamer 


sales manager at Akron. H. E. Fisher, 
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Nerka, Sweden, has returned to his formerly with the Pittsburgh Model 
former home in Worcester, Mass. Engine Co., Pittsburgh, succeeds R. S 
He declares that the great majority Carter as mechanical engineer and 
of the Swedes today are against the Pittsburgh sales manager Paul E 
Hun and that Sweden is not pro- Thomas, formerly affiliated with the 
German. Seaboard Air Line, Chicago, has been 

: made wrench and spring cotter sales 
Carl M Nelson recently became wits & ; ; 
Bre : manager at Akron. 
affiliated with the Dale-Brewster Ma 
chinery Co., Chicago, in its sales de- C. L. Campbell and C. B. Leeds 
partment, having resigned his posi were recently added to the machin 
tion with the E. L. Essley Machin- ery sales force of the Cadillac Tool 
ery Co., that city Co., Detroit, Mich Mr. Campbell 
C. B. Pritchard was recently ap ore payee erage ay tir rE pee 
ci age : mae inger Co., of that city and Mr. Leeds 
pointed superintendent of the Marion was formarty with the Matlens! As. 
Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., tomatic Tool, Co., Richmond, Ind 


formerly chief en- 
Steel 
and who supervised the 


Uldric Thompson, 
for the 
Irdnance Co., 


gineer International and 


equipping of the artillery ammunition 


assembly plant of the Rock Island 
arsenal has opened an office as con 
sulting engineer under the firm name 
of Uldric Thompson Jr., Inc., at 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Cyrus N. Cowan, factory manager 


for several the Heald Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
duties on 


years for 


obliged to relinquish his 


account of sickness which confines 
him to his home. He was succeeded 
lune 3 by R. W. Ellingham, works 
manager of the Bilton Machine Tool 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Maj. John F. 
the 
Works; 
works manager of the Norton Co., 
Frank H. Willard, 
manager of the Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co., all of Worcester, Mass., 
been appointed by the fuel committee 
of that the 


conservation of coal and prevent waste 


Tinsley, general man 
& Knowles 
George N. 


ager of Crompton 


Loom Jeppson, 
and 
assistant general 
have 


city to have charge of 


in heat in the factories of Worcester 


Ralph A. Walters, an assistant su- 
perintendent for the American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been requisitioned 
by the United States Steel Corp. as 
superintendent of steel construction 
and installation of machinery of the 
new ordnance plant at Neville island, 


O., tor the United States government 


Mr. Walters, who is 33 years old, has 
been with the American Bridge Co 
since graduating from the Worcester 


Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 


Mass., in 1906 








Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 





LFRED O. SONNE, who was 
recently appointed resident 
manager of the Chicago office 


Brown & Co., succeeding 
L. Billingslea istypically a 
that 


of Rogers, 
the late E. 
Chicago man. He 
city and has never lived in any other, 
though he has traveled widely through 
United 


was born in 


the industrial portions of the 
States. He education in 


the Chicago 


obtained his 


public schools, being a 


graduate of Englewood high school, 
and entered the office of Rogers, 
grown & Co. eighteen years ago as 


office boy In the years since he 


rose through various positions of 


increasing importance in the organi- 


assistaant to 


zation until he became 
Mr. Billingslea, who was resident 
partner. Through his long service 


he is in close touch with the foundry 
industry in the west and has a wide 
acquaintance He is a member of 
Foundrymen’s ‘club and 


in the work of the 


the Chicago 


has been active 


meetings of the American 


Foundrymen’s association held in the 


various 


west 


Thomas Finigan was recently elect- 


ed vice president of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. His 
headquarters are at Chicago. 

J. L. Gillespie has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Aspromet Co., 
First National bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

W. H. Williams, formerly of Ra- 
cine, Wis., has moved to Minneapolis 


to become superintendent of the Flour 
City Iron Works His address 
is 2105 Twenty-sixth South 

Patrick T. 
vice president of the 
Co., St. Louis. He 
clerk to T. C. Powell, vice president 
of the Southern 


there 
avenue, 
Kilgarriff has been made 
Supply 

chief 


Certes 
has been 
railroad, Cincinnati. 


L. E. Thomas, formerly chief drafts- 


man for the National Tube Co., Lo- 
rain, O., is chief engineer of the gov- 
ernment ordnance plant on Neville 
sland, near Pittsburgh, being built 
by the United States Steel Corp. 
Bert M. Pettit, who at one time 
was advertising manager of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co., Ke- 
nosha, Wis., but who lately has been 


manager for the J. I. 
Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., was 
recently made secretary of the Wallis 


advertising 


Tractor Co., Racine. This interest 
is closely identified with the Case 
works.. 

William F. Cutler was recently 


elected president, and Frank C. Turner 
president in charge 
Southern Wheel Co. 


vice 
the 


was elected 


of sales of 


ALFRED O. SONNE 
Both are located in the company’s 
St. Louis office 


Agerter will have charge 
Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 


George W. 


of tool steel sales in the 
district for the Ludlum 
Watervliet, N. Y He formerly was 


with the Hunter Saw & Machine Co., 


and later with the Pittsburgh Saw 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
H. G. Spilsbury, metallurgical en- 


gineer for the Metal & Thermit Corp., 
who has had charge of the alloy sales 
in the Pittsburgh district, 
New York recently and his headquar- 


moved to 


ters will be in the home office of the 


corporation in the Equitable building 


Holmes Forsyth has been elected 
president of the Curtain Supply Co., 
Chicago, to succeed the late Edward 
T. Burrowes He has been second 
vice president, secretary and general 
manager for some time, and as secre- 
tary he is succeeded by Randolph S. 
Reynolds, formerly assistant to the 
general manager. 

Charles A. McCune became sales 
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engineer for the Page Steel & Wire 
Co., 30 Church street, New York, 
upon his resignation as chief engin- 


eer of the Commercial Acetylene Co.., 


that city. He will devote his effort 
to the sale of and service in con- 
nection with “Armco” welding rods 
Walker C. Conner Jr.. New York, 
was recently appointed assistant man- 
ager for the New York district of 
the United States shipping board, 
transportation division by Frank C. 
Joubert, manager. Mr. Conner will 


look after the supplies and materials, 


through the various terminals, which 


are going into the construction of 


ships. 


Jeppson has declined the 


George N 
position of trustee for the (sratton 
Mass., 


by Governor: 


tendered him 
McCall He 
Norton 


serv 


state hospital, 
Samuel W 
is works 
Co., Worcester, 
ing on the 
These 


manager for the 
Mass. 


selective board. 


and 1s 
army 


duties and others public and 


private do not permit his accepting 


the appointment. 
Caldwell, who until recent 


Washington 


John R 
ly was in the 
of the 
Youngstown, O., 


sales office 


General Fireproofing Co. 


has been granted a 


captain's commission in the ordnance 


department He has been placed in 
charge of hand grenade production 
He formerly was central district gales 


manager of the General Fireproofing 


Co., with headquarters in Youngstown 


George B. Malone, who has served 
as superintendent of the welding and 
turbine blade department of the Rem- 


Metallic 


has rec 


ington Arms-Union Cartridge 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn., ived 


a captain’s cOmmission in the engi 


neer reserve corps. He has reported 


assigned 
welding 


and will be 


organizing 


in Washington 
the duty of 


schools there as well as in the vari 


ous cantonments 

= a Tynan; general manager 0! 
the Union Iron Works, San _ Fran- 
cisco, accompanied Joseph W. Powell, 
vice president of the Bethlehem Ship- 


building Corp., Ltd., on an inspection 


tour of the Fore River and Squan- 
tum, Mass., plants, May 27. He said 
that preparations were being made to 
launch nine ships at the Union yard 
when Charles M. Schwab visits San 


Francisco, July 4. 
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ron and Steel Men m War Machine 


G. E. Hoyt, Secretary, American Foundrymen's War Service Committee 


FMR NG A NEN Naa aN 


HARLES E. HOYT has been 

bringing the foundries of the 

United States into touch with 
the government As secretary of the 
American foundrymen’s war service 
committee, he has made a survey of 
the gray and malleable and _ steel 
foundry industry of the country. The 
government itself is not a heavy buy 
er of castings It confines its pur 
chases to hand and rifle grenades, 
trench mortars and a certain type of 
shell. This survey however, furnish 
ed contractors and subcontractors 
with a direct source of information 
for the place 


AN SL ET a SN SP 





periments with semisteel 


result, a vast tonnage for 


cient and expeditious 
tion will be opened 
It was this committee which pointed 


out to authorities in 


threatened shortage 


due to the allocation 
to 
ing foundry iron and 


steel-making grades 


that many 


foundry iron, intend 


steel-making grades 


When the American 


Association Inc 





ment of ton 
nages wit h 
plants be st . 
equipped _ to 
handle t h e m. 
These tonnages 
include every 
conceivable cast- 
ing entering in 
to ordnance 
work. Both di 
rect and indirect 
war work = are 
affected Data 
thus collected 
includes plant 
capacity, extent 
of government 
an d_e railroad 





work on_ books, 
etc. 

Mr. Hoyt has | 
handled t his 
work in his cus 
tomary eth 
cient and ener 
getic manner 
His committee 
has been ( illed 
into frequent 
consulta 
tion with ord 
nance oftticers 
with reference 
to plant equip 
ment as well as 
the preparation 
of specifications 
for gray iron 
and semisteel 
shells Largely 


through this ef 





fort, a number 
of foundries now 
are conducting a 
a series of ex- 


CHARLES E 
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furnaces 


alter 


up 


Washington 
of 
of tonnages 


operating 
make 


July 


to 


decided 





shells 


shell 


foundry 


furnaces 


also 


Foundrymen’s 


i RA MRNA INS MM Se 





tion last September to operate a war 
service committee in Washington at 
its own expense, to aid the govern 
ment in its casting purchases, Mr 
Hoyt was the natural selection for 
committee secretary, serving that body 
as exhibition manager since 1909 

Not many years ago, since he is 
still a young man and not over 45. 
he pounded sand and poured iron in 
his father’s foundry in Wayland, 
Mich., where plows were produced 
Upon being graduated from Michigan 
\gricultural college, he served for a 
while as instructor He returned to 


Wayland to take 





charge of the 
foundry upon 
h i os tather’s 
leath, but later 
was called to 
he Lewis Insti 
tute, Chicago, to 


serve as foundry 


instructor He 
remained affili- 
ated there tor 


ibout 20 years, 
becoming head 
of the foundry 
ec partment 
W Lile in that 
capacity, he 
commenced his 
exhibition activ- 
ity The Chi 
cazo Foundry 
men's club de 
1 to exhibit 
me ol the 
work of the in 
stitute’s stu 
cents This at 
tracted consider 
able _ attention 
When the Foun 
dry & Machine 


exhibition Lo 





which conducted 


the exhibitions 
Leld in conjuns 
tion with the 
annual meetings 
t the American 
Foundry 

men’s associa 
tion needed the 
Services ol an 
exhibition man 


ager, they em 











HOYT 


ployed Mr. Hoyt 
until 1909, 











Iron and Steel Financial News 


Up-to-the-Minute Fact and Comment Collected and 


Sifted For Busy Readers 





Drive and Taxes Puzzling business 


ERMANY’S offensive 
takes first place, above all 
other factors, in the financial 

markets. In the stock market, as 

among business men generally, the 
war news has been read with con- 
siderable perplexity. So many ques- 
tions, relating to the military situa- 
tion, remain obscure, that it has been 
conclusions. 


present 


dificult to draw any 

Nevertheless, no matter what un- 
toward developments may arise, the 
feeling has been one of optimism 


for the “long pull”. Judge Elbert H. 
Gary expressed this sentiment clearly 
at last week’s meeting of the Amer- 


ican Iron and Steel institute, when 
he said: “For the long future I am 
an optimist. I believe we will win 
the war. Why will we win it? Be- 


cause we are right; we ask for noth- 
ing that is of pecuniary benefit to us, 
and which belongs to anyone else.” 
Judge Gary made some other inter- 
esting statements that put heart into 
the stock market when things were 
‘ooking rather blue. He pointed out 
that the steel trade .is putting its 
affairs in better shape; that while 
the industry may not be making much 
putting its works in 
better condition; and that after the 
war the trade will be better 
pared than ever before in the com- 
petition for international trade. The 
statement by J. Leonard Replogle, 
steel representative on the war indus- 
tries board that direct and* indirect 
needs of the allies were sufficient to 
keep all mills of the country busy for 
a year at least also indicated the 
present stable character of the trade 
and gave heart to the holders of the 
shares. 


money, it is 


pre- 


steel 


Affects Stock Values 


Taxation 


market has’ moved off 
slightly the week, steel shares 
generally losing from one to three 
points, in the face of the most crit- 
since the first 
And this de- 


been more 


The stock 
past 


ical military situation 
battle of the Marne. 
cline appears to have 
the result of taxation proposals than 
of anxiety on the score of military 


reverses. President Wilson’s speech 


before congress, showing that a new 


tax bill would be necessary during 
the summer, was followed by a sharp 
break in prices. In some quarters 
it was feared the excess profits and 
income taxes would be so large as 
to affect dividends adversely. How- 
ever, the general feeling is that the 
administration will not countenance a 
revenue measure that would jeopar- 


dize the business of the country. The 
spending an increas 
each month. 


government is 
ing amount of J 

The treasury department 
present expenditures at 
500,000,000 and predicts 
000,000 will be the rate 
close of the present year, as deliveries 


money 
estimates 
about $1, 
that $2,000,- 
before the 


of ships, guns, airplanes and other 
goods contracted for increase. Con- 
gress has already appropriated $12,- 


000,000,000 for the army, for the com- 
ing year, or as much as the total 
amount spent by the government the 
last year. At any rate, one point in 
the tax question of importance is that 
the new bill be framed and disposed of 
early enough in the next fiscal year 
business men an oppor 
prepare for it, instead of 
being forced to muddle along for a 
half year in the dark, as was the 
case in the present legislation. 


to afford 
tunity to 


Toluol Price 


For Commercial Requirements Fixed 
—Aimed at Excessive Quotations 


New York, June 1.—The toluol com- 
mittee of the war industries board, 
after investigating the situation § sur- 
rounding charges of $5 and $6 per 
gallon by some producers, on toluol 
released for essential commercial re 
quirements, has extended the price for 


government needs to quantities thus 
released. This price is $1.50 per 
gallon at producers’ plants for tank 
cars. On drums released for com- 
mercial consumption, the price will 
be $1.55 per gallon. These prices 
apply to all toluol to be released 
for June delivery. It is possible 


that they may be revised later. It is 


understood that any attempts to se 
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cure higher prices’ will result in 
commandeering 
The 


ture 
bad effect on the market. 


inquiry for fu 
exerting a 
Not having 

they 
consumers are 


government’s 


solvent naphtha is 


any assurance as to when can 


expect deliveries, 


averse to closing. Prices continue 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 

Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
Pure benzol , $0.25to .3 
Toluol (on sales. sanctioned 

by governm’t) (tank cars) 1.5 

Toluol (drums) 1.55 
Solvent naphtha .......ec- 18to .25 

Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol ; $0.48to .52 
Naphthalin (nominal) ....... 10to .12 

Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $5.65 to 5.7 

Contract 

Pure benzol $0.25 to 
a a ee .no market 
Solvent naphtha ............ 18to .22 

Per Pound at Producers Plant 
Phenol nominal. 

Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 





Sulphate of ammonia............ nominal 








unchanged at 18 to 22 cents per gal 
lon for contract, and 18 to 25 cents 
for spot shipment. 

Prices on pure benzol have settled 
down to 25 to 30 cents per gallon 
both spot and contract. The lower 
prices are attracting some _ inquiry. 
Producers now have the largest 
stocks in months 

\ fair amount of spot phenol 
which has accumulated mainly as a 


result of the refusal of the gov- 


ernment to license exports other than 
with allied 


for deliveries on contracts 


governments, is being offered at 4 
to 52 cents per pound. Practically 
no naphthalin is being sold Pro 
ducers estimate they are about 6,00, 
(O00 pounds behind in deliveries. The 
price is nominal at 10 to 12 cents 
per pound 

Practically all the sulphate of am- 
monia now being produced is going 


The market is 
$5.65 to $5.75 per 100 


lots. 


to the 
nominal at 


government 


pounds at tidewater, for spot 











ar Needs Dominate Tool Market 


May Marks Definite Stride Towards Elimination of the Nonessential Machine 
Tool—Railroads and Shipyards Furnish Steady Demand for Equip- 


ment —Inquiries Still Are Increasing in Volume 


creates a 


ACH 


definite reaction on the machine tool 


recurrent great war 


market. In 


phase of the 


creasing pressure on the west front, the active drive 


the consequent consumption of great quantities of muni- 


tions, and the steadily increasing momentum of America’s 


marked by reflex conditions 


Slowly but 


great war machine are all 


in the machine tool industry. surely the full 


strength of production of every class of metalworking 


machinery is being directed into war channels. Eventually 
machines not actively needed for the production of some 
item essential either directly or indirectly will no longer 


The 


de CIsive ly. 


be produced. past month has pointed this _ fact 


sharply and Indefinite promises of delayed 


deliveries are not forthcoming in response to inquiries 


for machines for nonessential use. Unless the essential 
character of the work for which the machine is intended 
is evident, many builders are refusing to quote to dealers 
Available plant 


of machines which will produce ordnance, munitions, army 


facilities are needed for the manufacture 


transport equipment, ships and locomotives and cars. 


Lull is Evident m Early May 


May represented a low point in the 
The 
to speeding up to compe nsate for the munitions consump- 


March fallen 


contracts had not yet appeared. 


HE first week of 


demand for new equipment, buying incident 


tion in the drive had away, and the new 


Great quantities of 
as the inert, or nonproductive 


This 


grenades, etc 


munitions of what is known 
class had been used in stopping the German drive. 


class of munitions, includes projectiles, 


Speeding up on existing contracts ensued to supply the 


deficit. The result was a steady demand for supplementary 


ordnance under con 


steel was 


machines. The program was still 


shef® 


great quantities, but no new 


the mills im 
been allotted 
States Steel 


sideration, going through 


contracts had 


Confirmation of;the reports that the United 


Corp. was to construct a huge ordnance plant, followed 


by the announcement that the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Co. was to enter into a similar undertaking introduced 
equipment demand. It was an- 


$15,000,000 


large 
practically 


the prospect ol 
that worth of machines 


Col. H. W. Reed 


in addressing the machine tool builders in convention at 


nounced 


would be required for these two plants. 


before the in- 
$1,500,000 of 


situation squarely 
that 


for these two plants was in sight. 


Atlantic City, put the 


dustry when he announced only about 


the needed equipment 
He stated that the 


necessitated the abandonment of the nonessential machine. 


builders faced the condition which 


Shipbuilding Volume 
XISTING 


to double their capacity during the past few months. 


Inquirics Gathe 
/ 


shipyards have in many cases taken 


St¢ ps 


These in addition to the new ventures in ship construc- 


tion have furnished a cumulative demand for equipment 


which has made great progress throughout May. The 


Bethlehem Steel Co. recently announced the erection of 
two yards which will be commenced in the near future. 
The Federal Shipbuilding Co., New York; the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J.; the American  Inter- 


national Shipbuilding Co.. Philadelphia; the 


News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 


Newport 


Newport News, Va., 
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and the American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, have all 


figured as active buyers of machine tools. These com- 
panies and others in shipbuilding:lines have also con- 
tributed to develop the most active crane market which 
has been noted for some months. Additional inquiries 


have appeared from a wide range of sources. Ship Director 


Schwab within the week has announced that $200,000,000 
to $250,000,000 is to be spent quickly for shipyard exten- 


The 


during the past month, and has also taken bids on a large 


navy has been a steady inquirer for cranes 


sions, 


number of miscellaneous machine tools. 


The Ratlroads Enter the Market in Force 


are involved in the 
The 


equipment in 


AST 


domestic 


machine tool requirements 


transportation phase of the war. 


railroads, obviously, must maintain their 


the best possible condition to stand the severe strain of 


war time burdens. For the past few years there has 


been an apparent laxness in keeping up the equipment 


in railway shops throughout the country. Extensive ma- 


chine tool lists prepared with care from the recommenda- 


tions of master mechanics and motive power engineers 


have furnished a convenient outlet for economical in- 


stincts of purchasing agents and railway executives who 


have wielded the power of veto. The result of this policy 


has been evident in the past and became acute during 


last winter. Existing shop equipment in many cases 


was entirely inadequate to handle needed repairs. During 


the past month a great volume of requirements has de- 


veloped from this source. Railroads throughout the east 
and middle west have come into the market with specifica- 
covering every class of 


tions for their shops 


The 


equipment 


from cranes to pipe-threading machines. Chicago 


Burlington & Quincy, the Pennsylvania lines, the New 
York Central lines have all entered the market, and in 
most cases lists are extant at the present time. Some 


difficulty is anticipated in meeting the requirements for 


heavy machinery contained in these lists. No change in 


method of specifying equipment, nor in the routine of 
receiving quotations has developed due to the government 


control of the railroads. 


Interesting Market Angles Har 


4 1ppear ed 


ITH the appearance of varied war constracts, inter- 


esting phases of the machinery market have de- 


veloped. In the Chicago district contracts for the manu- 
produced con- 

tools. It. is 
reported that contracts for about 100,000,000 hand grenades 
250,000,000 to be let 


facture of gray iron hand grenades have 


siderable inquiry for miscellaneous light 


out of about have been placed. In 


the same locality a number of contracts for a new 


of knuckle knife for 
The Japanese navy has been inquiring in both the eastern 


type 


trench use require light machinery 


and middle western markets for a large list of machinery 


for navy and shipyard purposes. Private intetests from 


both 
appreciation of American tools in the Orient by appearing 


Japan and China have further demonstrated the 


in the various machine tool centers. The shortage in many 
lines has prevented the sale of equipment to these sources, 


and in one or two cases, the agents have sought to fill 


their requirements tn Canada, 








Railroad Tool Inquiries Increase 


Transportation Agencies Furnish the Greater Bulk of Machine Tool Require- 
ments—Railroad Lists Are Large in the Central and Western 
States—Crane Market is Active 


most im- 


RANSPORTATION 


in public attention at the 


occupies the 
portant position 
present time. Getting the army across to 
France is speeding up the effort of every agency 
involved. Reflecting this situation, the machine tool 
industry is directing its energies toward supplying 
the needs of the railroads and the,shipyards. In the 
central and western states extensive lists of equipment 
needs have been furnished by the railway shops, while 
new shipyard construction is providing an immense 
volume of inquiry. The lists which have 
appeared during the past week will be open until the 
middle or latter part of June in most cases. Muni- 
has for the been 


railroad 


tions and ordnance work 
eclipsed, though there is a steady inquiry coming from 


work. Some 


present 
those plants already engaged in war 
pointed comment has been indulged in by the trade 
relative to the apparent delay in issuing a compre- 
hensive list of requirements for the two new ordnance 


plants to be constructed by the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co., and by the Steel corporation. Some opinion 
is critical to a marked degree, but in other cases the 
point is suggested that the tools required may be pur- 
chased from time to time by the department, without 
designating that they are part of the equipment needed 
for these enterprises. An increase in the number of 
small plants which are extending their plant facilities 
is an evidence of the wider distribution of munitions 
work. 
will be even more evident in the near future, owing 


The opinion is expressed that this distribution 


to the tremendous tonnage of finishing work to be 
handled. Shipbuilding interests are providing the bulk 
of the inquiry for cranes, although various government 
departments and a large number of inland industrial 
plants contribute their portion. The crane market is 
continuing active, although the bulk of the inquiries 
New ship 


yards in contemplation will provide future demand. 


extant for the past week still are open. 


Shipbuilding Plants Provide Equipment Demand 


expected to be 
tool 


demands are 
machine 


DDITIONAL 
made shortly upon the 

as a result of further huge expansion in the shipbuilding 
industry. According to authoritative reports, the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J., and the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va., will be in the market soon for more than $1,600,000 


heavy 


eastern trade 


worth of machine tool equipment. This equipment, it is 


understood, will be required for the proposed extension 
at the yard of the New York Shipbuilding Co. A large 
turbine plant is to be erected by the Newport News 


Although final specifi- 
understood 


Shipbuilding Co. at Richmond, Va. 
cations have not as yet been issued, it is 
that the requirements 
tools. Both the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. and the 
New York Shipbuilding Co., are in the market at the 
present time for a number of electric cranes, in addition 
to those recently purchased by the latter. The 
of yards, navy department, Washington, will receive bids 
until June 17 under specification 3036 for about $25,000 
worth of core ovens for brass foundry work. 

The vast machine tool requirements of the two yards 
to be erected by the Bethlehem Steel Shipbuilding Corp. 
have yet to be announced. It is expected, however, that 
action may be taken before the end of week. An 
allotment of the cranes needed for these yards, number- 
ing almost 250, is being looked for from day to day. No 


will involve principally heavy 


bureau 


this 


announcement has yet been made as to where the yards 
will be 
inclede the Standard Shipbuilding Co., Shooters 
N. J., and the Groton Works, 
companies having lists out for a fair-sized 
miscellaneous tools. The Foundation Co., 233 Broadway, 


Other shipbuilders now in the market 
Island, 
both 
number of 


located. 


Iron Groton, Conn., 


New a large number of 


used machine tools for its new 


York City, has lately closed on 
New Orleans, and 
The 


tools, 


yard at 


hand cranes. 
government has about 60 
including a number of lathes, milling machines and grind- 
ers, for the Brooklyn and Philadelphia navy yards. Action 


at present is inquiring for nine 2-ton 


recently closed bids on 


by the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., New ‘Brunswick, 
N. J., on its latest list of tools has been temporarily 
postponed, pending revision in specifications. The huge 
requirements of the two ordnance plants to be erected 
by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. and the United 
States Steel Corp. are not yet announced officially. 


Despite the large volume of business now up, however, 


actual trading during the past week has been relatively 
small. 
Crane Inquiries are Large 
This situation also applies to the crane market, for 
although the greatest amount of business in months is 
now before sellers, the number of orders placed have 
been few. The largest inquiry to come out during the 


past week is that of the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
overhead 


Dry Dock Co., which is asking prices on 29 
cranes, ranging in capacity from five to 70 tons. The 
Vulcan Iron Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., is inquiring for one 


30, one 20, and three 10-ton electric cranes. The Groton 
Iron Works Co. is in the market for five or six overhead 
cranes of five to 10 tons capacity. The J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia, will buy one 20-ton crane and one 5-ton. 
The Hay Foundry & Iron Co., Newark, N. J., is inquiring 
for four 10-ton electric cranes. The Champion Engineer- 
ing Co., Kenton, O., has been awarded a contract for five 
10-ton electric cranes for installation in the boiler shop 
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Agathon Alloy Steels have been tested by the t 
stone of actual service long service 

The brave boys of France are high-spirited, for 
they see beyond that hour of carnage the h lay of 
respite in the rest billets, and still further bey 1, that 


day when France will be cleared forever of the 


menacing bands of autocracy. 


for Agathon Alloys there is no rest from the 


gruelling, grinding, strength-testing bombardment 
which actual service imposes But there are 1 


among Agathon Steels, 


thon Alloys will serve your purpose best 


they have been made and tested for the word 


The Central Steel 
Company 


Massillon, Ohio 
Agathon City 


SALES OFFICES: 

Detroit Office: 5326-27-28 Ford Bidg 
F. Walter Guibert, District 
Representative. 

Cleveland Office: Hickox Bidg 
The Hamill-Hickox Company, 
District Representative. 

Chicago Office: 1370 People's Gas 
Bid. 122 So. Michigan Blvd. ( 
H. Beach, District Sales Manager 

Philadelphia Office: 603 Widener 
Bldg. Frank Wallace, District 
Sales Manager 

Syracuse Office: 62! University Blk. 
T. B. Davies, District Sales Mgr 

J. E. Dockendorff & Co., 20 Broad St., 

New York. General Export Agents 
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now being erected by the Standard Shipbuilding Co. at 
Shooters Island, N. J. The 
inquiring for a 30-ton overhead crane 
West Lynn, Mass. The bureau of yards and docks, navy 
department, is inquiring for cranes for aero storehouses 
will be let on June 10. 


General Electric Co. is 


for its plant at 


under specification 3028. These 


Railroad Demand is Extensive 
HICAGO dealers in machine tools base their expecta- 
strong demand for 


tion of continued equipment’ on 
renewed activity among railroads and the fact that 
increased demand for war materials is coming to this 


district. The Rock Island railroad has put out a number 
of small inquiries which aggregate considerable equip- 
ment and the New York Central railroad has asked for 
bids on 30 tools, mostly of large size. The Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville railroad is asking bids on 18 


including lathes, planers, boring mills and air 


Manufacturers appear to be falling behind 


tools, 


compressors. 


on their deliveries in mapy cases, and while 30 days 
delay is usually considered almost unavoidable, tools 
now are running three to four months behind promises 


The Henry Lindahl Machine Co., Chicago, is building a 
machine The Jenkins Machine Shop, 
Wis., will build a 3-story machine shop. Fairbanks-Morse 
& Co. are having 
Beloit, Wis., plant. 
Wis., build a 
Burrougs Adding 
5-story plant addition. 
Co., Mich., 
Railway 
NTEREST in the Cleveland district 
tool requirements, although some new munitions con- 
tracts are serving to divide attention. The Motor 
Car Corp., Cleveland, still is in the market for a number 
of miscellaneous tools for use in with a new 
contract for 6-inch The Motor 
Cleveland, which has been engaged for some time in shell 
manufacture will purchase some new equipment for this 
The Stove Co., Mansfield, O., 


shop. Sheboygan, 


ylans made for a foundry at their 
] : 


The Globe Shipbuilding Co., Superior, 


and molding shop. The 
Co., Detroit, will build a 


Wilson & Machine 


machine shop addition. 


machine 
Machine 
The 
build a 


will 


Foundry 


Pontiac, will 


Requirements Predominate 


] 


centers about railroad 


Grant 


connection 


shells. Templars Corp.., 


class of work. Eclipse 
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will build a plant addition in the near future. The 
Roderick Lean Co., Mansfield, O., will build a plant for 
the manufacture of farm implements. The Lake Erie 
and Western have issued the following list of machine 
ools needed for replacement purposes: One 6-inch Amer- 


ican radial drill; one Racine No. 5 power hack saw; one 
No. 2 Cincinnati universal 


double-headed car 


metal separator; one 
grinder; one Niles 
Gould & Eberhart heavy 


Acme double-headed bolt cutter; two standard bench drill 


Ding’s 


axle lathe; one 
duty 23-inch shaper; one 1% 


presses; one 3% Underwood cylinder boring machine 


with head to bore 25 inches. The New York Central list 
of about 30 tools which was issued. last week has been 
supplement, as was announced in the May 30 issue 
of Tue Iron Trave Review. The complete list to date is 


given on this page. The American Shipbuilding Co. is in 


the market for the following machines and tools: Three 
48-inch plate punches, 1% x 1% inches; one 48-inch plate 
shear, 1% inches; one 54-inch combination head punch and 
shear; seven 54-inch punches, 1% x 1% inches; two 54-inch 
plate shears; one angle shear for light sheets; two 36-inch 


punches, 1% x 1% inches; one horizontal punch, 1% x 1% 


two 18-inch x 6-foot engine lathes; one 18-inch x 


inches; 


10-in@h turret lathe; one 24-inch x 8-foot engine lathe: 
one 12-inch monitor lathe; one 48-inch x 20-foot engine 
lathe; one 30-inch x 12-foot engine lathe; four 20-inch x 
10-foot engine lathes; one 24-inch x 12-foot engine lathe: 
one 16-inch x 12-foot engine lathe; one 52-inch x 27-foot 
engine lathe; one 18-inch x 5-foot engine lathe; one 
34-inch x 16-foot engine lathe; one 30-inch planer; one 


24-inch shaper; one 16-inch slotter; one 3-foot radial drill; 


four 25-inch drill presses; two wall radial drills, 15-foot 
arm; two wall radial drills, 18-foot arm; one 36-inch 
drill press; one 30-inch drill press; one No. 3 universal 


milling machine; one No. 4 plain milling machine; three 
No. 5 universal milling machines. 

The National Roll & Foundry Co., 
recently has taken an 
presses and an unusually large set of bending rolls from 
the Southwark Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
The bending rolls are to be used for bending ship plates. 


Avonmore, Pa., 


order for two hydraulic flanging 


Foundry & 





UPPLEMENTARY to a list of about 


tional tools. 





New York Central Issues Extensive Tool List 


30 machines for which an inquiry was in the market last week, thi 
purchasing office of the New York Central lines at Cleveland has submitted specifications for about 55 addi- 
The complete list of equipment desired at the present time is given herewith. 


road will purchase a 10-ton traveling crane of about 46-foot span, 

One 102-inch turning and boring mill grinder; one No. universal milling inch universal rip saw; one 4-inch pip 
for tires; two 24-inch high-duty shapers; machine; one No Gardner combina threading machine; one 4-spindle stay 
one 36 x 36-inch by 12-foot Cincinnati tion grinder; one 3-inch x 36-inch J. & bolt threading machine; one _tinners 
planer; one 4-inch turret lathe; one 18 L. turret lathe; ome No. 3 Lennox ro squaring shears; one 16-inch x 8-foot 
inch x 8-foot lathe with Fox attachment; tary bevel shears; one 24-inch high lathe: one 2% «x 24-inch turret lathe; 
one 24-inch x /7-foot engine lathe; one duty shaper; one ; to 2-inch pipe one 24-inch x 7-foot engine lathe; o1 
1%-inch Landis bolt cutter; one 30-inch cutting machine; one 90-inch driving bolt forging machine; one high speed 
power cold saw; one 24-inch slotter; wheel lathe; ome drill press for 7 inch; drill press; one 30-inch power cold saw; 
one 30-inch engine lathe; one 24-inch en one 60-inch heavy-duty horizontal bor one No. 3B Kearney & Trecker milling 
gine lathe; one 24-inch high-duty shaper ; ing mill; one 24-inch high-duty shaper; machine; one 60-inch heavy-duty drill 
one 18-inch engine lathe; one 96-inch, 600 one high-duty double end axle lathe; press; one 24-inch x 8-foot engine lathe; 
ton hydraulic driving wheel press; on one power bending brake; one % to one portable threading and cutting ma 
42-inch heavy-duty planer; one 6000-pound 4-inch pipe threading and cutting ma chine; one 48-inch throat combina 
steam hammer; one 3%%4-foot Cincinnat chine; one automatic buffing machine punch and shear; one 36-inch cut-off 
Bickford radial drill; ome 102-inch bor for head light reflectors; one 42-inch saw, one 18-inch x 10-foot engine lathe; 
ing and turning mill; one punch with car wheel turning lathe; one heavy duty one pipe cutting and threading machine; 
12-inch throat; one 42-inch Bullard bor bulldozer; one emery grinder; one single one steel power bending machine; two 
ing mill; one No. 4 universal milling end bulldozer furnace and blower; one 4-spindle angle-cock grinding machines 
machine; one Universal tool room grind double chamber single end bulldozer fur one 48-inch throat combination punch 
er; one 2-inch double head bolt cutter; nace and blower; 2B universal mill ind shear; two 3 x 18-inch emery grind 
one 18-inch x 8-foot engine lathe; one ing machine; one 2-inch Bullard vet er; one 30-inch x 8-‘oot engine lathe; 
32-inch table drill press; one 24-inch x tical milling macl one 30-inch x one 36-inch self-feed power rip saw; one 
8-foot engine lathe; one 26-inch x II 10-foot extra heavy engine lathe; ome 0-inch jointer; one universal woodwork 
foot Pond back geared engine lathe; combination tool drill grinder; one ing machine; one No. 31 Fay & Eagan 
one No. 13 Brown & Sharpe universal mortising and boring machine; one 24 heavy planer and smoother 


In addition the rail 
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SPEEDING with 
ROLLING MILL JIM 














Say Fellows! you remem- 
ber the first of March I told 
you the “Hubbard” broke 
ground for a new foundry? 
Well here’s a picture of her, 
she started with a BANG, 
June 3rd. Just 93 days! She 
has some up-to-date equip- 
ment in her, installed by some 
speed artists, I’|l1 say: electric 
furnace, open hearth furnace 
and all that swell stuff. Pike 
her off for yourself! 

So long, 


Golliug Will jou — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co, 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
«Hinds of Tron and Steel rolls and Steel Castings, 
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from the Field of Industry 


New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 








Among New England Factories 


WATERVILLE, ME.—The Lockwood Co. 
plans to erect a hydro electric power plant, 
one story high, 28 x 175 feet. Bids will be 
received shortly by Engineer I. W. Jones, 
Milton, N. H., on the two units of 1200 
horsepower each which are to be installed. 


BOSTON.—Plans are being drawn for a 


steel and concrete 7-story, 300x 375-foot ad- 
dition, to cost $500,000, for the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., South Boston. Charles 


T. Main is 

BOSTON.—The B. L. Sawyer estate has 
let the contract for a reinforced concrete, fire- 
proof, 6-story, 78x 92x 141-foot public garage, 


the engineer in charge. 


to cost $150,000. 

BOSTON.—The Mason Regulator Co. is 
receiving bids through engineers Desmore & 
McClear for a 3-story, 80 x 160-foot factory 


building. 
EAST BOSTON, MASS.—Plans have been 


figured for a boiler tube storage building for 


the Hodge Boiler works. Charles T. Main, 
Boston, is the engineer. 
FALL RIVER, MASS.—The Osborne 


Mills will build a brick, 2-story, 81 x 107-foot 


building, to cost $30,000. 

HYDE PARK, MASS.—Bids have closed 
for a fireproof, 3-story, 80x 160-foot factory 
for the Mason Regulator Co., 1605 Hyde 
Park avenue. Densmore & LeClear, Boston, 
are engineers. 

IPSWICH, MASS.—The Ipswich Mills 
will build a_ brick, 2-story, 100x 100-foot 
storehouse. 

NATICK, MASS.—The Northway Motor 
Corp. is receiving bids on a l-story, 200 x 
600-foot building. 

WINCHESTER, MASS.—The Whitney Ma- 
chine Co. will erect an addition to its shop. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Taft-Pierce 
Mig. Co. will enlarge its Woonsocket plant 





a o 

Government [Inquiries 

Bids on the following equipment 
are desired by the navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts: 
One grinding machine, 4586%, June 
10, Washington. 

Sensitive drills, 4587%, June 10, 
Washington. 

One plate cutting machine, 4595'%, 
June 10, Washington. 

Four drills, 4596%, June 10, Wash 
ington. 

Six engine lathes, 4604%, June 10, 
Washington 

Six sensitive drills, 4606%, June 10, 
Washington. 

Two vertical tapping machines, 4607%, 
June 10, Washington 

One crank shaper machine, 4611%, 
June 10, Washington. 

One vertical shaping machine, 4615 
June 11, Washington. 

Three bench milling machines, 4617%, 
June 11, Washington. 

One power press, 4618%, June 11, 
Washington. 

Two drilling machines, 4620%, June 
11, Washington. 

Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delivery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 











by the erection of a brick addition to cost 
about $60,000. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—For relieving freight 


congestion on the main line to Boston, 


new section of track is to be built by the 
New Haven railroad from Hebronville to 
Foxboro, a distance of about 18 miles 

PROVIDENCE, R I The New Haven 
railroad is building a coaling station at East 
Junction, The station is to be fitted with 
modern mechanical appliances and cost will 
be $35,000. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A permit has 
been issued to the Bilton Machine Tool Co 
to erect a concrete and steel, 1-story building. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Lake Tor 


pedo Boat Co. is confttemplating erection of 
two machine shop additions. 

BRISTOL, CONN Bids ire being 
ceived by Architects Unkelba: & Perry for 
three buildings for ‘the Dunb Bros ( 
[Two of the buildings will be four storie 
x 60 teet ind 5 x 120 feet, respectively 
while the third structure will be one story, 
32 x 45 feet. 

HARTFORD, CONN The Terry Steam 
Turbine Co. will build a brick and _ steel 
hreproof, l-story, 235x40-foot and 255 x 20 
foot addition to its plant 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN tarney Miller 
will build a brick, mill construction, 1-story, 
89 x 64-foot storage warehouse to cost $20,001 
on Stanley street 

NORWICH, CONN Plans are being 
drawn for a 6-story, 40x 60-foot addition to 
the mill of the Norwich Woolen Co 

STAMFORD, CONN The Waterside Mills 
will build a two-story addition for storage 
purposes 

WATERBURY, CONN The Clark Bolt 
& Nut Co. will soon start work on an ad 
tion to its -plant The pfoposed extension 
will be one story, 46 x 57 feet 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Bay Ridge Dock 


Co. has filed plans for a $375,000 plant. 
According to plans by Architect William 
Hagginson, 21 Park Row, New York, the 
structure will be four stories high, 149 x 307 


feet. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—It is reported that 
a large shipbuilding plant will be erected on 
property known as the Palmer Docks and 
recently purchased by the Greenpoint Im- 


provement Co. 


NEW YORK.—tThe Randsberg Iron Works 


has purchased the 9-acre tract on the East 


river, and plans to erect a $1,000,000 dry 
dock, 

ALTOONA, PA.—The Pennsylvania rail 
road is considering a big addition to its 
shops here. 

CONNELLSVILLE, PA. The Capstan 
Glass Co. ,this city, has bought the plant of 
Ripley & Co. will make extensive improve 
ments. 

CONNEAUTVILLE, PA. The Burke 
Electric Co., Erie, Pa., has bought 25 acres 
here and will build a branch plant. 

FORT WASHINGTON, PA. Columbia 
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Chemical Co. will build an addition to its 


plant this summer. 


PITTSBURGH.—W. E. Moore & Co., Un 


ion Bank building have: plans for a_ plant 
60 x 200 and 125 x 148 feet, for the Gas 
Tank Recharging Co Keokuk, Iowa, and 
have let contract to the Worden-Allen Co., 
Chicago. 

POTTSVILLE, PA.—The Industrial Foun- 
dry Co. has broken ground for a _ 1-story 
foundry, 90x 120 feet, to cost $30,000 

SHARON, PA.—It is believed that the 
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A defective casting 
can make hours of the finest 
sort of machine work look sick. 





Good, reliable and dependable steel castings means 
fewer shutdowns for repairs--and greatly re- 
duced upkeep. 







Many motor car and truck manufacturers—and 
in fact all concerns that have ever used ‘‘Farrell- 
Cheek”’ Steel Castings, strongly recommend them 
as being absolutely reliable in every respect. 
They are quality castings through and through. 







Just a line from you on your requirements will 
bring a quotation and dependable delivery date 
—send us the line. 






We specialize on Small Steel Castings; Blank 
Gears; Carbonizing and Case Hardening Boxes. 


Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Foundry Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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Savage Arms Corp. is planning extensive addi- 


tions to its plant. 

BOUND BROOK, N. J.—The Calco Chem 
ical Co., 233 Broadway, New York, will 
make additions to its plant here, costing 
$280,000. 

HARRISON, N. J.—The General Electric 
Co. will erect a producer house, one and 
three stories, 50 x 100 feet, at its works in 
this city. Edward M. Waldon, 665 Broad 
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will be in charge of 


Newark, N. J,., 
construction. 


Street, 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Mfg. Corp., manufacturer of boilers, 
radiators and plumbing supplies, has pur 
chased a 50 x 200-foot plot which will be 
improved by a Il-story factory building. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The National Oil & 


additional property 


addition. 


bought 
erection of an 


Supply Co. has 
here and plans the 


Foundry Co 


NEWARK, N. 


J.—The Essex 
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has had plans prepared for the erection of a 


l-story brick addition, 41 x7 feet 
POMPTON LAKES, N ] A ’ 

hydro electric plant will be erect by this 

borough. S. Firestone, Rochester, N. Y., is 


drawing plans 


rRENTON, N. J The Trenton Malleabl 


Iron Co. will start work shortly on the con 
struction of a $10,000 foundry addition, 44 x 


117 feet. 





AURORA, ILL.—The Lyon Metallic Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, will build an addition to its 
Aurora plant, l-story, 100x140 feet, to cost 
$50,000. 


BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIS.—The Jack 


son county board of supervisors has accepted 


plans and specifications by W. C. Neatow, 
LaCrosse, Wis., for two 75-foot reinforced 
concrete and steel bridges, subject to the 


the government 
WIS.—The 
employment of 


high 
auditorium, 


approval of 
CHETEK, 


authorized 


board of education 
an architect 


build- 
man 


has 
to prepare plans for a 
ing, gymnasium, 


ual training 


new school 


containing 


and domestic Science rooms and 


heating costing $75,000 


shops, steam system, 


CHICAGO.—The Bunting Boiler Co., John 


T. Bunting president, 4341 Lowell avenue, 
will build a boiler shop, 70x 200 feet, to 
cost $30,000. L. M. Mitchessl, 19 South La 
Salle street, is architect. 


Perkins, 
is taking 
school, 
Docken- 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS.—J. A. 
clerk of the education, 
bids for the erection of a new high 
planned by Architects Parkinson & 
dorff, LaCrosse, Wis. It will cost 
$100,000. 

GREEN 
Hardware Co. 
warehouses. 


board of 


about 


BAY, WIS.—The Morley-Murphy 
sustained a loss of $75,000 by 


fire in its Plans are being pre- 


pared by Architects Foeller & Schober for 
reconstruction of the group and erection of 
additions. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. Architect Stanley 
F. Kadow, 988 Kinnickinnic avenue, Milwau 


kee, is preparing plans for a $100,000 hotel 
building to be erected ig Manitowoc by 
John M. Kadow. It will be 4-story and 


basement, 40 x 125 feet. 
MANITOWOC, WIS.—Albert C. Tomcheck, 


contractor, Manitowoc, has taken the “contract 


for building a new county jail and sheriff's 
residence at Manistique, Mich., at $45,000. 
MENASHA, WIS.—Plans are being pre- 


pared by city engineer for proposed new $50,- 


000 bridge over the Fox river, to be built 
this year. The bridge will be of reinforced 
concrete and steel, with stationary spans. 


Frank E. 


contracts 


Architect 
has 


MILWAUKEE. Gray, 
86 Michigan 
for erection of a 
costing $65,000, for the 
Milwaukee. The 
feet, story, 


street, awarded 


foundry, cupola and core 
Uni 
build- 


and 35 


room building, 


versal Machinery Co., 


ing will be 90 x 160 one 


x 166 feet, two stories. Steel work has been 
let to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., North 
Milwaukee. 

MII WAUKEE.—Albert C. Downing, 787 
Shepard avenue, nerly of the Hummel & 
Downing Co, paper box and boxboard man 
ufacturer, M.lwaukee, is organizing a new 
company to engage in a similar line of busi- 


ness. An initial investment of $100,000 in 
plant and equipment is contemplated 
MILWAUKEE.—Klug & Smith, consulting 
engineers, have completed plans for a new 
bridge over the Sheboygan river, Sheboygan, 
Wis., to cost $60,000. It will contain one 
lift and one stationary span, with steel and 
concrete superstructures, respectively. C. U. 
Boley is city engineer. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Universal Machinery 
Co., 784 Thirtieth street, manufacturer of 
machine tools, will build and furnish a ma 
chine shop group on Sixty-fourth avenue, to 
cost $250,000, including a 10-ton crane and 
several smaller cranes ~ © Devlin is 


president. 
MILWAUKEE 


waukee, are low 


Riesen & Sons, Mil 
$147,373 for the 


Paul 


bidders at 


general contract for erection of superstruc 
ture of the first unit of the new Central Con- 
tinuation school. For the steel and iron 


Wagener is low bidder at $6094 


work, A. F. 


MILWAUKEE.—F. Ramstack and Harry 
Herz have organized the J. E. F. Spark 
Plug Co., Ltd., with a capital stock of $6500 
to manufacture spark plugs and other auto 
mobile and tractor accessories. 

MILWAUKEE.—The_ Allen-Bradley Co., 


495 Clinton street, manufacturer of electric 
apparatus, will build a 2-story 
feet. a. & 
architect. 


The 


addi 
Gold 


control 
tion, 50x 100 
smith building, is 


MILWAUKEE. 


Eschweiler, 


Milwaukee Stamping 


Co. has awarded contracts for construction 
of a reinforced concrete and steel sash fac- 
tory and warehouse addition, 100x126 feet, 
3-story and basement. 

MILWAUKEE.—The National Steel Fo 
dries will start construction shortly on an 
addition, 80 x 140 feet. Richard P. Tell is 
president and general manager 


Standard Crucible 
123 x 422 feet 


MILWAUKEE.—The 
Steel Co. will build a foundry, 
at Thirtieth and Lloyd streets, 

MODENA, WIS. 
engaged the Power 
Exchange, Minneapolis, to 
extensive improvements in his 
and milling plant. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—Sealed 
advertised for by the board of works 
for furnishing and installing a 4,500,000-gallon 
motor-driven, 


Casper Schmidlin has 


Enginecring Co., Corn 
prepare plans for 


hydroelectric 


bids 
public 


will be 


pumping engine, with automatic 


control, for the city waterworks system. 

PLAINFIELD, WIS. Spees & Reed have 
taken the general contract for erecting 
lic garage and machine shop, 80 x 53 
for J. F. Walter & Fields 

QUINCY, ILL.—The Moorman Mfg. Co., 
E. W. Moorman president, will build a 2-story 
addition, 50 x 146 $30,000. 


RACINE, WIS Radiator Co 


a pub 
teet, 


feet, to cost 


The 


Perfex 


has reorganized ind increased it ipital 
stock from $15,000 to $1,000,001 Plans are 
being made for building extensions to the 
new plant erected a short time ago Fred 
Opits is president and general manager 

RIB LAKE, WIS.—The Rib Lake Lum- 
ber Co. is building a machine and repair 


sh« p costing $15,000 


STEVENS POINT, WIS The First Na 


tional bank, this city, will erect a moder 
bank building. 

SUPERIOR, WIS rl Dougla count 
board of supervisors ha taken ‘bids for the 
construction of the proj 1 new $4 
courthouse, county jail and iff residence 
subject to the wishe of the government 

SUPERIOR, WIS I Continent M 
tor Truck Co. is inst 1 é pment it 
new plant and wil 
trucks in a short time I. G. Barne p 
chief engineer. 

SUPERIOR, WIS rhe Enterprise 1 ! 
dry Co. has been organize S. A. Riche 
and associates and is t 1 gray 
iron and malleable works 

WATERTOWN, WIS Ir} Monarcl 
Iractor Co. is making lditions ¢ i = 
chine shop and n t “ 

lso build an addition t t foundry l 
L. Thomas is secretar und = tre rer 


WEST BEND, WIS The West Bend 


Woolen Mills and the Barton Roller Mills 
will rebuild their power dams on the Mil 
waukee river John Geib is owner of the 
woolen mills and W. F. Gadow of the flour 
mills. 

WHITEFISH BAY, WIS The village 
board ot trustees has engaged Ar tects 
Martin Tullgren & Sons to design a new 
public school building, with eight classrooms, 
auditorium, gymnasium and manual training 
shops. The building is estimated to cost $75, 
000 W. J. Ejisenring is secretary 

DETROIT.—Machiners nd equipment of 
the Detroit W yand tte Mot ( ] ect 
sold by the Security Trust Co., tru t 
Samuel L. Winternitz, of Chi ro, nd the 
New Jersey Machine Co., of Ne H Phe 
equipment probably will be offer ale 

DETROIT.—The A. Colton Co., 782 Jeffer 
son avenue, manufacturer of machinery, will 
build a 1-story’ machine shop ldition, 60 x 
153 feet Mildner & ‘Eisen, iu mond 
building, are architect 

DETROIT.—The Kelsey Wheel (¢ Mili 
tary road, is building a _ 1-story ld n, SU 
x 140 feet, to cost $20,00( 

DETROIT.—The Aluminun Castings Co 
is building a 1-story acetylene ge plant 

ALTON, ILL.—The Consolidated Chemical 
Products Co., care I. W. Brandels, will build 
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To Build Economically Under Present Conditions Requires 
Unusual Engineering and Construction Experience 





The Arnold Organization offers to prospective 
builders of industrial plants, advice and service 
which will effect decided savings in their 
building operations. Today's unprecedented 
restrictions in the choice of building materials, 
and in the supply of labor, make the need of 
Arnold Service even more important than in 
the past. 

Economy in cost and certainty of comple- 
tion in time specified are assured by Arnold 
Methods. The wide clientele which we have 


served for more than 20 years, includes such 


Amer. Brake Shoe & Foundry 
W. B. Conkey Company 
Hurley Machine Company 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Quaker Oats Company 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Aermotor Company 
Bucyrus Company 

Diesel Engine Company 
International Harvester Co. 
The Pullman Company 
Walker Manufacturing Co. 


Among Arnold Clients there is a uniformity 
of satisfaction that bears witness to prompt 
efhcient service they have received. Such 
results were made possible through centralizing 
the entire responsibility in one organization, 
broad enough to handle properly every detail 
from the making of the plans to the final in- 





well-known concerns as: 


stallation of machin 


ery and equipment. 


Let us solve your Building Problems—Write us 


- 


In this construction, ground was 
broken immediately upon completion 
of general plans. Details were com- 
plete as construction proceeded. Every 
part of the work was done on a pre- 
viously prepared schedule and the 
building completed with a saving of 
time that meant thousands of dollars 
to the owners. 


- 


La 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — CONSTRUCTORS 


ELECTRICAL~—CIVIL—MECHANICAL 
: CHICAGO 








105 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 








This new plant of a large manufac- 
turing company was put up in the face of 
the most unfavorable material and labor 
conditions. It is under conditions such 
as these that through centralizing respon- 
sibility in The Arnold Company, seem- 
ingly impossible problems are solved. 
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a 2-story factory, 90x150 feet, to cost 
$100,000. 

BRADLEY, ILL. The David Bradley 
Mfg. Co., owned by Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, will build a malleable foundry J 
C. Bohner is manager. 


CHICAGO.—The Electric Steel Co., Thirty 
first and Wood streets, has under construction 
a foundry building, 130 x 300 feet, a materials 


yard with a craneway, 48x 360 feet, and a 
reclamation mixing and distributing system 
fot handling molding sand. Design and con 
struction are by Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
Peoples Gas building, Chicago 
CHICAGO.—The Haggard & Marcussen 
Co., manufacturer of spring beds, 1109 West 
Thirty-seventh street, is building a _ 1-story 


49x70 
Dearborn 


feet. J. C. Llewellyn, 38 
architect. 

Mfg. 2113 
coppersmiths, will 
met. J 
Crawford avenue, is 


addition, 


South street, is 


CHICAGO.—The 
North Kenneth 
build a 1-story 
Reynertson, 1937 
architect. 


Groen Co., 
avenue, 


factory, 
North 


50 x 100 


CHICAGO. A. F. 


Lawrence 


Dagling, 6327 St 


avenue, is building a 1-story ma 





ROCHESTER, MINN.—J. 0. 


Thompson, 


118 Broadway, will build a 2-story machine 
shop, 66 x 140 feet, to cost $35,000. F. H 
Morse & Co., Leland block, is architect. 
ST. PAUL.—The American Hoist .& De 
rick Co., Water and Roberts streets, is 
building a’ 1l-story machine shop, 40 x 74 


feet, to cost $20,000. 

DAVENPORT, IOQWA.—The Scott County 
Savings bank has let the contract for a new 
bank building to cost $250,000 

FORT MADISON, IOWA The Karamoid 
Mfg. Ce. is building a 3-story addition, 50 x 
250 feet, to cost $20,000, part of which will 
be used as a machine shop 

WINTERSET, IOWA.—The Citizens Na 
tional bank has let the contract for a new 


bank building. 





The United Steel Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


is to start at once on the erection of its 
buildings here, and bids are being received 
from Everett contractors The main building 
is to be 70 x 200 feet, 32 feet high. ! 
Johnson, general manager, states that all 


necessary machinery has been provided for 


SEATTLE.—The Western Drop Forge Co., 
301 Horton street, Seattle, will erect an ad- 
dition, 180x165 feet. Four additional ham- 
mers and presses are being installed. A 
die sinking room also is being constructed 

SEATTLE.—tThe city has asked the capital 


issues commission, Washington, to grant per- 
mission to issue bonds for $5,000,000, pro- 
ceeds to be used for a power plant for the 
city, probably on the Skagit river. 


SEATTLE.—Contracts awarded 


are to I e 


THESIRON TRADE REVIEW 


chine shop, 46 x 100 feet, at 905 West 
Nineteenth street 

MATTOON, ILL.—The Chuse Engine & 
Mfg. Co., 1320 Prairie avenue, has increased 
its capital and bought a site adjoining its 


plant on which it will build 4 foundry and 
machine shop. H. <A. Chuse is” general 
manager. 

ANDERSON, IND.—The Hill Pump Co 
is building a foundry, 100. x 200 feet, to 
cost $45,000 
ATTICA, IND.—The Attica Electric Power 
Co., B. H. Freeland superintendent, will build 


a waterworks and electric light plant, to cost 


$100,000 


FRANKFORT, IND.—Bids will be asked 
within the next few weeks for the construc- 
tion of new shops for the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western railroad, to cost $200,000. Plans 
now are being prepared. 

MARYLAND, IND.—The Evansville Tool 
Co., Frank Loloff president, Ninth avenue 
and Maryland street, Evansville, will build 
a l-story power house, 45x65 feet at Mary 
land. 

SOUTH BEND, IND The Malleable 


ST. JOSEPH, MO The Berry Steel & 
Iron Co., G. D. Berry, president, Fifth and 
Oak streets, will build a plant, 270 x 360 
leet. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The C. J. Snyder 
Co., 114 Arch street, is inquiring for equip 
ment for its machine and repair shop 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANS Citizens 
have voted a bond issue of $85,000 for water 
works plant construction 

EL DORADO, KANS.— Citizens have voted 
a bond issue of $60,000 for waterworks ex 
tensions 

OMAHA, NEBR The Auto Pump & 
Mig. Co., 729 First National Bank building, 
is building two additions, 80 x 40 feet and 
40 x RU teet 


shortly by the Centenial Mill Co. for an 8 
story flour mill, warehouse and office building 
Plans are practically completed Cost will 
be $400,000. 

SEATTLE. The Gulowsen-Grei Engine 
Co. will build a plant, 174 x 300 feet, costing 
$400,000, on Salmon Bay S. E. Sonnichsen, 
Downs block, is architect 

SEATTLE.—tThe Heffernan Engine Works 
will erect a 175 x 50-foot machine shop, to 
cost $25,000. Hull Building Co., 1510 Jeffer 
son street, has the contract. 

SEATTLE.—An ordinance has been passed 
by the city council authorizing appropriation 
of $100,000 for municipal railroad construc 
tion from the bond fund 

SEATTLE.—The American Foundry Co., 


own the Paci 
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Steel Range Co. is building an addition, 34 
x 88 feet, to cost $10,000 

VALPARAISO, IND Che Indian Steel 
Products Co s tilding an addition 

CINCINNATI The Cincinnati-Bicki 
Tool Co. is installing machinery in an add 
tion to its plant in Oakley that will increase 
its present capacity nearly 5( per cent 

CINCINNATI The Cincinnati Pulley Ma 
chinery Co. is building an addition t its 
plant in Covington, Ky 

WEST UNION, O.-W I Caldwell f 
the Hillsboro Overall Co., is arranging t 
improving and enlarging the plant here 


YOUNGSTOWN, O The Truscon Steel 
Co., is erecting a shop addition of 12,000 
square feet. 

COVINGTON, KY rl United States 
Motor Truck Co. is building a story plant 
75 x 175 feet, to cost $75,00( 

LOUISVILLE, KY J B. Speed & Co 
will erect a potash plant at | kland, Ky it 
a cost of $100.00 

OWENSBORO, KY The Ower r 
Forging Co., Henry S. Barr lent 
proceed at once to reb d ts s p, rece tly 
burned 

QU in ME 


mn) " 
LIBBY, MONT lhe Great 
railroad will begin constructior 
passing sidetracks between Troy ar 
MISSOULA, MONT The Nor 
cific railroad is to start at once 
tion of a double track in Miss i 
nate a =6 delay in switching ind 
freight rhis ind = other work 


$19,000 


COPPERFIELD, NEV \ forg 


| | 


gine shop and compressor works 
‘ by the Washoe Copper ( t 
nea;©r ere 

RENO, NEV The | I 
( o., ‘ ipitalize | it > ! 
tered to operate . 2 | ; " 
Lang, J. H. Scales and Irvis Pet 





408 


Occidental 


avenue, 


l ll build a 


and will foundry of » § 
capacity 


SEATTLE Th 





Western and Intermountain Territory 


pain Wan ifs 


Hefferman Engine Works 


is building a story machine shop, 
feet, to cost $25,U 

TACOMA, WASH.—Pacific Coast Managers 
of the Foundation Co., L. C. Smith building, 
Seattle, announce plans for constructing a 
new unit to the local yards for steel ship 
construction and numerous other buildings 
are under consideration. 

ASTORIA, OREG rhe Hammond Lum 
ber Co. will install electric wer equipment, 
including a turbine and generator, of 2000 


horsepower capacity, and four 600 


water-tube boilers 


horsepower 
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| The Hughes Mechanical Gas Producer 


| REPEAT ORDERS 


Indicate Satisfaction 


A partial list of repeat 
customers showing 
number of Hughes 
Producers used by 








| each. 
| Carnegie Steel Co. - - 119 
1 American Steel & Wire Co. o 


| Bethlehem Steel Co. . - 54 
New Jersey Zinc Co. - - = 42 
| National Tube Co. - - - 4i 
| Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. - 40 
| Lackawanna Steel Co. - oo 


| Indiana Steel Co. - . 38 
} Inland Steel Co. - - . 36 
Minnesota Steel Co. - . 36 


| Pittsburgh Steel Co. - - 36 
1 American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 32 
1 Republic Iron & Steel Co. * -) 
American Rolling Mill Co. - - 30 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. - 30 


| More than 1000 in use 





Write for Bulletin A-4 


Bulletin A-4 contains considerable information on the 
subject of producer gas and explains the Hughes 

Uniform Feed, Water Cooled Poker, Blowing, Mixing | 
and other special features which contribute to its | 
splendid performance. A copy is waiting your request. | 


| THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorcaNn Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


—— oo ———— eee 
Se _ 
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Stove plate, N. J. points.... 24.75 Forge flashings, large, are, 27.00 to 27.50 
IRON ORE Stove plate, Birmingham.... 20.00to 22.00 Forge No. 1, eastern Pa.... 26.50 to 27.50 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports Stove plate, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 25.00 Grate BONE, Pees ce cece 24.50 to 25.00 
Old range Bessemer, 55 ae $5.95 Stove plate, eastern Pa..... 24.00 to 25.00 Grate bars, Cleveland. ... 25.50 to 26.00 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 iron........... 5.70. Stove plate, Cleveland...... 25.00 to 25.50 Grate bars, N. J. points... 24.75 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron...... 5.20 Stove plate, Pittsburgh..... 22.00 Iron axles, Pittsburgh...... 46.50 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron......... 5.05 goon axles, Cincinnati...... 43.50 to 44.00 
ron axles, Cleveland....... 46.50 
WAREHOUSE PRICES e . Iron axles, Chicago......... 46.50 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron [ron axles, eastern Pa...... 46.50 
Steel bars, Chicago......... 4.10c Iron axles, St. Louis........ 46.00 to 46.50 
Steel bars, Cleveland....... 4.035¢ Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: [ron axles, Buffalo.......... 45.00 to 47.00 
Steel bars, Detroit.......... 4.085c —— N. j tht ai gta piace $1. {9 Iron rails, pnecege aS 39.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia... .. a As! meee eeeeneaehese eee : [ron rails, 7 36.00 to 37.00 
Steel bars, New York...... 4.095¢ Boston | eae eh Iron rails, Cincimnati....... 34.00 to 35.00 
Steel bars, St. Louis........ 4.17¢c MEAGOIDIUB = wee cerccsccceseees . Iron rails, St. Louwis........ 36.00 to 36.50 
Steel bars, Cincinnati 4.085¢ Pittsburgh —«.. ++ ++eeeeeeeeeeees 1.10 [ron rails, Cleveland 
Steel bars, SE, can ceses 4.22¢ a. ae ae ay edeaarlaliemaie re Machine turnings, Cincinnati 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel bars, Buffalo.......... 4.05¢ Buffalo -~d Be BOs co cerccees : ge turnings, Cleve..... 18.00 to 18.25 
fron farm Calengosscciss $A | AR NY Gasipceec ee a ee 
Iron bars, Cleveland........ 3.985¢c co a. Beene cose eeseee ' Machine turnings, Pitts..... 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron bars, Detroit.......... 4.75¢ New York and Brooklyn (rail).. 3.10 Machine turnings, east. Pa.. 18.50 to 19.00 
[ron bars, St. i Louis. eeecece 4.17¢ mintis ..... to: $3 27 Machine turnings, Birming. ° 17 00 to 17 50 
i aaa. tS0c° | New, England o00.0022oo2 so. 3.77 | Machine shop tarnings, St L. 17:30 to 18.00 
: eres : Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark.. 3.52 > _ ee Tee ge ys 
Iron bars, New York....... 4.659c me Teg A ; Pipes and flues, Cleveland... 24.50 to 25.50 
Shapes, Chicago ........... 4.20c se seat 6.00 Pipes and Sues, Chicago.... 26.50 to 27.00 
_ as S!!hlL!”lLUlU CD Dl lL CULL lL a Ee Cee Saseeeceegoegeeoveeecec ee . > es s S 1 # “ee 2 25 2 75 
Shapes, St. Louiss..csc0cc. age” | Kincimmath “sees veces icici, 290 | RR, mch. cast, No. 1 Bud. 34.00 
SS YY - Sere oren 4.32c i ta ie i al a lal aaa ; K. R. wrgt. No. 1, Buffalo. 34.00 
“ PE “icctuecenddueseeseonec 4.00 >. 
an ee disse | Louisville, Ky. 00.00.0000... 2.69 Railroad wrgt. No.'1 Cinci.; 33.50 to 34.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia Se vagal 4.20 Minnea ie t. Paul eecesesecee 5.85 Railroad wret No. 1 Cleve. F 34.00 
Shapes, el a 4.15e New York ( amd W.)ssessuees 6.00 R. R. wrought, No. 1, Pitts 34.00 
Sha . Cincinnati ~y. eae 4.135 Philadelphia . GEE W.)ecccccce 5.25 Railroad wret f cc. ys Chgo. 31.00 to 31.50 
Plates : ein inaagag 4.40 Pittsburgh ....++eeseeeeeeeeeees 4.90 Railroad wr'ght ‘ No. I Chgo. 33.50 to 34.00 
Plates. ag pian 445e Dt, senidccducvetneds 2.75 R. R. wret No 1 Birming 25.00 to 27.00 
Plates, Detroit ............. 4.435¢ ola axle as No. 1 yard wrought East Pa. 33.00 
; : 0 
Plates, Be Loe. s0s. 00.20. a ee ase | Be! tenes oe ER 2188 
Plates. New York + pbs ste 4445 Minnea lis, i ah eee cece 2.00 Railroad wret No 1, St é 33.00 to 35.50 
Plates, mendes 4.385e Milwaukee .....++0+eeeeseeeeeee 50 Railroad wrgt.,. No. 2.. veces 31.25 to 31.75 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ Ate | Moline, Hil .........--+--+++++- 358 | Wrought pipe, Buffalo. ..... 27.00 to 28.00 
Plates, Cincinnati ......... 4.435¢ siege ened frought pipe, eastern Pa... 31.50 to 32.00 
: t : eS Oa ee 1.58 , " 
No 45 Bins gar itech 485, | Cisontom and Jackson, 0 ici” 1° | Weeuttg,vine, meraded, ct 39.00 
No. 10 blue ant, sheets, Sti. S32¢ | Gimcinmati 2.02.02. 00.00.0202. 40 IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 5.435¢ we : ; - 2 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.57¢ rare (eae haenati a a tn Genbes. sgh a ayo 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 5.435¢ DEED Sc0esorscrccosccccs f cal . i. , 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 Heavy axle turn’gs, E. Pa.. 24.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Ch 6.45 oo , 
o. ack sheets, Cngo.. “4c Duluth, Minn.. to: Heavy axle turnings, Pitts.. 25.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve. . 6.385¢ : <r ° 
mes Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 1.25 Shafting, New York........ 35.50 
No. 28 black sheets, Cinci 5.45¢ polis, $ ; 
No. 28 black. Detroit se 6.435¢ Mayville, Wis. : Shafting, eastern Pa........ 39.00 ‘ 
No. 28 black ’ sheets _ -. 6.52¢ Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... $2.75 we Bw —— Jon 30.00 32.00 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.57¢ F . h Ra Fi : hed M ° | — bg a — tak = 43.0 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo... 7.70¢ reight tes, Finis at Steel car axles, Buffalo. .... 44.00 to 46.00 
a = — ——y —- 7.635c Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: Steel car axles, Cleveland... 
No. 8 * s > gt + =e 6.63Sc i ce ee deccastes 19.5 cents Steel car axles, eastern Pa.. 46. $0 
No 28 Oy che , _ —_ DEED dcchemecss esos 18.5 cents Steel car axles, Chgo....... 46.50 
Ho, ri ¥ . _ t. L.. 77 RESETS ES Spa 21.5 cents Shafting, St. Louis......... 36.50 to 37.00 
va Seereke cocecesecs Pyro Bufiale es SS ee 78 cents Steel car axles, St. Louis... 46.00 to 46.50 
osner yes"? . PPT eee .U cents 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP | Litweland, seers 13.§ cents IRON FOUNDRY USE 
‘ , GENES. ccccccccccccccccce S15 COND Car wheels, (iron), Pitts.... $29.00 
(Prices in Gross Tons) Detroit ... ; 18.5 cents Car wheels, (steel), Pitts... 34.00 to 35.00 
. STEEL WORKS USE Minneapolis and St. Paul.. 32.9 cents Car wheels, eastern Pa...... 29.00 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati. ..$22.50 to ny 00 DORVEF .cccccccccccccesces 82.5 cents Car wheels, Buffalo......... 29.00 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh. . 00 = - sa nddee se eceaeae 27.0 cents _ ke ne ay sions. aeeeece ~~ ays 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland... 23.50 to _ '25 ew OO ee 30.7 cents ar wheels, 2 i, csees to 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo... 24.00 to 25.00 Birmingham .............. 45.0 cents Car wheels, Birmingham.... 25.00 to + -00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chg. 24.50 to 25.50 Pacific coast (all rail)..... $1.00 Car wheels, Cleveland....... 
Boiler plate, cut No. 1, St. L. 25.50 to 26.00 Pacific coast (tin plate).... 1.00 _— No. i, —- 4 21.50 to 24.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L. 28.50 to 29.00 ast, No. 2, cupola east. Fa . 
Frogs, switches, rds, Chgo. 29.00 Cast, No. 1, Birmingham.... 23.00 to 25.00 
Heavy melting "steel, Bites... 29.00 IRON MILL USE Cast -No. 1, Cleveland...... 31.00 to $1.50 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 30.00 Angle bars, iron, Chgo..... 39.00 am rr. 1, ee ee pd os 0 ans 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo. 29.00 Angle bars, steel, St. Louis. 30.50 to 30.50 Cast’ i’ ree N J. points 32°50 32.75 
ae on ad ae ee ee Cast, Non Chicago. ent 30:30 to 31:00 
eavy melting stee inci. to WOM) ececeseeseeeeeseees 37.50 to 38.00 . Cy wae Of eee ; ’ 
Heavy melt’g steel, east. Pa. 28.00 to 29.00 Arch bars, transoms, Chgo. 44.00 to 45.00 Saat. ue 1, age poo weeee 53.30 to y~4 
Heavy melting steel a. ¥.- ee part Aceh bars and transoms, St. Malleable, Sa To pathos 30.00 * 34.00 
eavy melting steel, St. L. 27.50 to 28. WANED “Leadeatecadgidae vies She 2 CTC *eete . . 
Heavy melt’g steel, Birming. 22.50 to 24.00 Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland. 29.00 to 30.00 Malleable, + mallee a peetr 
ee press.  oneng — 28.50 to aos Busheting, ue. 1, Buffalo... 29.00 to 30.00 Malleable’ Pittsburgh soeneses 33.00 4 34.00 
ydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. \ usheling, No. 2, Buffalo... 21.00to23.00 sees”? - me 6hCCCee? . ; 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Chgo. 26.00 to 26.50 Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh 32.00 Malfeable, —_. + seeee eee ye 
Knuckles, couplers Chgo.... 34.00 Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati. 25.00 to 25.50 M a ileable’ one ~ “Ch ° 32.00 to 33.00 
Knuckles, coup., St. Louis.. 32.50 to 33.00. Busheling, No. 1, Chgo..... 29.00 to 29.50 44 all — le ea ‘cult, a] en oo. 31.75 to 32.25 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo.... 37.50 Busheling, No. 2, Chgo..... 19.00 to 20.00 4 cory _ ae’ 1 ty 38 50 to 39 00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh. . 39.00 Busheling, No. 1. St. Louis. 27.00to27.50 f° cable railroad, St. Louis to 
Low phos. crops gastern Pa. 39.00 Cast borings, New York.... 16.50 to 17.50 Malleable agricultural, St. L. 27.25 to 27.75 
ow phos. quar. east. Pa. 36.50 Cast borings, eastern Pa.... 19.C0 
Shovelimg steel, Chicago.... 28.00 to 28.50 Cast borings, Buffalo....... 18.00 to 19.00 MISCELLANEOUS USES 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis... 26.50 to 27.00 Cast, borings, Cleveland..... 18.25 to 18.50 Boiler punchings. Chgo... 35.00 to 35.50 
Springs. mee. x a co. _— aomnens Se me -++ 15.50to 16.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pitts. 34.00 
eel rails, shor icago... . ast borings, Pittsburg 19.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Ch 34,00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland. . 34.00 Cast borings, Birmingham. . 12.00to 12.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. a. 34.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis. 30.75to 31.25 Cast borings, Chgo......... 1775to1&25  Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. * " $3.50 to 34,00 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham. 24.00 to 25.00 Cast borings, St. Louis..... 16.50 te oe - Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve. 34.00 
Stove plate, Chgo...... pevcee 25.50 to 26.50 City wrought, long, N. Y... Rerolling rails, long, Birm.. 37.50 to 38.50 
Stove plate, Cincinnati..... 20.50 to 21.00 Cut forge, Chgo seks 6 pale ead 31,00 to F cf Locomotive tires, Chgo..... 43.00 to 44.00 


Stove plate, St. Louis...... 22.50to 23.00 Forge flashings, small, Cleve. 27.00 to 27.50 Locomotive tires, St. Louis. 40.50 to 41.00 













